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For Vegetables to brag about 


Vegerite plus Aldrin 
feeds your plants and kills soil pests in one go! 
IN CARTONS 3/9 AND LARGER SIZES 


Ww design and craftsmanship associated 
“Op yer with the name Webb is 

LO your guarantee of a lawn-mower that will 
give long service, 


sweet-running and maximum value for money 


THE WEBB RANGE offers a choice of models 
to sult every preference and pocket with: The 
WHIPPET 10°, WASP 12°, WITCH 12”, and 
2-speed DE LUXE Hand Mowers and the 12° and 
14” STANDARD SELF PROPELLED ELECTRIC 
MODELS and 14° DE LUXE GEAR DRIVEN 
MODEL, 


tor gives immediate a 

option of self propelled or 


cutting cylinder only drive. 
Double row bell 


H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. TAME RD. WITTON BIRMINGHAM 6 
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PERMACOLOR 


COLOURED ROOFING FELT 


RED or GREEN 
per 17 /- roll 


12 yds. x I yd. wide 


FOR BRIGHTER ROOFS 


DUSTLESS and CLEAN TO HANDLE 
DURABLE and ECONOMICAL 


PERMACOLOR is fixed in the same 
manner as ordinary Roofing Fele. One roll is 
sufficient to cover a roof area of 100 square 
feet (allowing for laps, etc.). 


STanp ON eno 


AVAILABLE FROM IROCNMONGERS 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTD 
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THE STORY OF 


STRAWSON 
GREENHOUSES 


Materials 


No craftsman can produce a master- 
piece without the 
right materials, and 
therefore one of 
the most im- 
portant 
tasks at 
the Straw- 
son Works 
is the selec- 
tion and 
constant 
research 
for the finest wood and materials. 


_ Strawson Greenhouses are 
timber-fremed, because research has 
proved timber is warmer and kinder to 
all plant life, internal condensation 
difficulties are minimized, glass breakages 
are less, timber lasts longer and is better 
than any other material. Only first qual- 
ity timber, stored under cover for many 
months before being worked, is used, 
and each piece is individually inspected, 
all joints being painted with red lead 
before assembly. 


_ The many other less significant 
fittings are selected with equal care and 
attention, so that there is a high initial 
cost of materials, but the ultimate result 
is economy of maintenance and complete 
satisfaction with the name STRAWSON 
and the “Finest Greenhouses in the 
Country.” 


Next month read the fascinating 
story of how these Quality Greenhouses 
are made. 


“4 Personal Service” 
Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. 
R. F. Strawson, who will personally send 
estimates and full particulars of the famous 
Strawson range of Greenhouses, Frames, 
Greenhouse Heating, and other valuable 
information. 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON, HORLEY, 
SURREY Tel.: Horley 130 


The Water 
Garden 


The season for planting water lilies and 
aquatic plants will soon be with us. 


Whether you are a complete newcomer 
to the most pleasant pastime of water 
gardening, or wish to add greater interest 
and beauty to an already flourishing 
pool, we know you will find a great deal 
of information in our booklet The Water 
Garden. 

Its twenty illustrated pages contain 
advice on where to site a pool; how, 
when, and what to plant; how to keep 
the water clear; and a depth and colour 
guide to water lily planting. It describes 
the finest hardy lilies, aquatics, oxy- 
genators, marginal, floating, waterside, 
and bog plants for the outdoor pool. 


Send 6d (stamps) for a copy by return. 


NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN Est. 1742 DORSET 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blades and the cutting knives of the Flexaare 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a ‘‘shaving"’ cut, the Flexa 
does not “pull "’ the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as high as 10°. 

Used in Wisley Gardens for many years 


Prices from £8 .0.0 plus P.T. 
Please write for particulars to:— 
The FLE XA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey 
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your Plants/ 


* Products. which give the 
pleasure of SUCCESS with 
armchair’ ease. 


-against pests and diseases ! 


Flower, Fruit, Vegetables all need treatment or protection 
in season with a suitable spray to give best results. HEXYL 
combines the qualities of insecticide and fungicide so that 
with one spray you can control not only caterpillars, white-fly, 
green-fly, and black-fly, etc., but scab, rust and mildew as 
well. Easily mixed with water, pleasant to use, and will not 
scorch tender foliage. Hexyl is the complete answer to the 
gardener’s problem. 

2/6 per 5 oz. bottle; 3/6 per 8 oz.; 6/6 per 16 oz. 


8 oz. bottle makes 12 gals. of Spray 


FROM YOUR LOCAL GARDEN SHOP 


Y J Pan Britannica Industries Ltd., Waltham Abbey, Essex. One of the Tennant Group of Companies 
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SWEET PEA PLANTS 


Pot Grown, Stron 
Well-Hardened O 
Ready for delivery from the end of 
April until the third week in May, 
weather permitting. 


COLLECTION OFFER 
8 First-class Varieties, selected by us, 
6 plants of each (48 in all), separate and 
named for 12/6 post free—or 12 plants 
of each variety (96 in all) for 24/- 


12/6 


NEW CULTURE 
BOOKLET 

“* Sweet Peas, their Culture in a Nutshell,” 

by Charles Unwin. All the basic funda- 


mental questions answered in a handy 
16-page booklet. 6d. post free. 


NEW GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE 
Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladioli, 
etc. Free on request. 


W. UNWIN, LTD: 
HISTON CAMBRIDGE 


THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL 


STRAWBMAT 


and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS 
A STRAWBERRY # 


It is unblemished by & 
slugs or grit. You can @ 
always pick fruit like 
this if only you will use 
STRAWBMATS in- 
stead of loose, untidy 
straw. You will also 
get them eariier. Why , 
not CHEAT THE SLUGS and trap the sun's 
heat? As recommended by Adam the Gardener, 
see Sunday Express 20/5/51, and Mr. Middleton's 
Gardening Guide, and as supplied to the Country 
Gentlemen's Association. 


NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 
Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 


27/= for 36 12” mats. 

36/- for 36 18” mats. 

54/- for 36 21” mats. 

72/- for 36 24” mats. 
OR, if time does not press, 
send S.A.E. for our beauti- 
ful folder* to: 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CO., 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


* After seeing this you will realise the advantages 
of Strawbmats in a flash—they should last you for 
five years! 


Stone—with its varying tones 
and natural moulding adds charm and 
distinction to any garden, large or 
small. 

Our large variety of Garden 
Stone, for ROCKERY, WALLING 
and PAVING is available for your 
inspection and a detailed Price List 
is obtainable on application. 


FITZPATRICKS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON €.3 
Telephone : Advance 299! 


Series. All 
wide, from £20.10 


Lean-to’s. Various 
widths, from €20.5.6, 


Series. All 8’ 3” 
wide, from £37.5.0, 


%& SCIENTIFICALLY 
CONSTRUCTED TO GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 
%& TREMENDOUS STRENGTH %& MAXIMUM LIGHT 
%& WILL NOT WARP OR ROT % ALL MODELS 
EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free to 
ro door. Erected on delivery. Deferred Terms. 
‘ull details of prices and 50 sizes available in: 


| FREE CATALOGUE | from 
Oakworth Greenhouses, Dept. JRH, Wellington, Salop. 
THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 
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Ibex for glasshouses 
Mr. Adams, proprietor of the Westmancote pert 
Nursery, Bredon, Worcestershire, Me oY : 


grows 24 acres of tomatoes 
under glass. He says “ White 
Lead paints are absolutely necessary 
for glasshouses’’ and that in his opinion “Ibex Greenhouse Paint is the 
best paint for glasshouses that has been produced.” Mr. Adams should 
know; he has spent 40 years in market gardening and every year his 
glasshouses are painted inside and out with Ibex Greenhouse Paint. 
Ibex is a white lead base oil paint. It works well, spreads well and is 
economical. It is tough and flexible. It does not crack or flake. It seldom 
needs burning off for repainting. In short, Ibex for glasshouses, because 


WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


IBEX 


= 
WHive 


ASSOCIATED LEAD 


*Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited is a single Company specialising 
in the manufacture of Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 
“A fy CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 


LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER. 
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GARDEN 


DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 
RENOVATION 


undertaken by experienced de- 
signers and skilled craftsmen in 
any part of the country. 


We prepare fully detailed Plant- 
ing Plans for Trees, Shrubs and 
Plants of all descriptions. 


Our garden exhibits have for 
over half a century gained the 
highest horticultural honours and 
awards, including many gold 
medals. 


ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 
WALLACE & BARR 


THE OLD GARDENS 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


NEW FLOWERS FOR 
1957! 


Here are some of the interesting Flower Seed 
Novelties we are offering for 1957. 


190. Candytuft, Fairy Mixture. A miniature 
race of very dwarf and compact plants about 
9 inches high. per pkt. Is. Od, 
51. Cyclamen, Pink Fragrance. A charming 
rose-pink variety with sweetly-scented 
flowers. per pkt. of 12 seeds 2s. 6d. 


643. Dahlia ‘Autumn Festival’. These have 
double or semi-double flowers in shades of 
red, orange and yellow with dark copper-red 
foliage. per pkt. Is. Od. 


680. African Marigold ‘Crackerjack’. Com- 
pact growing and very early flowering with 
large double flowers of primrose, gold and 
orange. per pkt. 6d. 


722. Petunia ‘Red Satin’. An F.1 hybrid for 
bedding with incredibly vivid flowers of 
crimson-scarlet. per pkt. 2s. 6d. 

743. Phlox Drummondii, Twinkling Stars. 
Clusters of star-like flowers in many brilliant 
hues. per pkt. Is. 6d. 


FREE. Send for your copy of our 84-page catalogue, 
beautifully illustrated in colour and containing par- 
ticulars of many new and interesting varieties of 
flower and vegetable seeds at money-saving prices. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LIMITED 


(Dept. 30) 11 GROSVENOR ST., CHESTER 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LIMITED 
(of Holland) 


LEAVESDEN, WATFORD, 
HERTS. 


plants of 
Superior Quality 

with 
Strong Root Growth 


* PERFECT PACKING 
ENSURES SAFE ARRIVAL 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lta. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 
AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 


CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


(Post Free) 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 
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our gardening expert 


Haz it struck you lately that your plants aren’t growing 
like they used to do? Hard work and little to show for 
it? Then it’s a hundred to one there is disease in your 
soil, and the longer you leave it the worse it will get. No 
time to lose, lads—clean up the soil by sterilizing it 
now, before you plant. 


GROPS OF WILTS AND 
MIGHT-HAVE-BEENS ? 


ASKS BOB GREEN 


With clean and healthy soil your plants and 
seedlings will get away to a flying start this 
season. All you need isa can of Jeyes’ Fluid. 
Yes, Jeyes’ the safe household disinfectant 
—just as effective against disease in the 
garden as in the house. 


Simply sterilize as you dig. Soak the bottom 
of each trench with ONE tablespoon of Jeyes’ 
per gallon of water, and as you throw in the 
top spit soak that too. It’s cheap enough, so 
use plenty—at least a gallon of solution 
per square yard. 


Leave the plot for at least a fortnight, then 
rake over and it’s ready for sowing or plant- 
ing. You'll find full details of this and many 
other vital jobs in “Jeyes’ Fluid in the 
Garden ”’. 


Sterilize your potting soil too, and disinfect 
pots and seed boxes with Jeyes’ to prevent 
re-infection. There’s nothing like good clean 
soil to promote fine healthy growth. 


WRITE for free copy of 
new, revised edition of 
‘*‘Jeyes’ Fluid in the 
Garden”. 

NEW! Gardeni book 
“ALL GROWS WELL" by FRED 


LOADS, describing in detail 
the way to success with 


—4/6d 
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Quart cans 5/- Galton cans 15/-. eee 
Trial bottie 1/10d — from hardware stores, . 
horticultural suppliers, chemists and grocers. 


the best disinfectant on earth 
JEYES’ (DEPT. H.S.19) - RIVER RD - BARKING - ESSEX 


JEYES’ 
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Spring Sonic” 


The old friend ‘‘besom"’ is real hard work 
and is still being used in many parts where 
they have not seen or heard of COOKS 
322 Improved DOUBLE ROW LEAF and 
LAWN BROOM. 


All sizes fitted with spring steel sup- 
port stays. Wider brushing surface for 
getting into corners. 


Price 
Brush Brushing complete with 9 for 
Head = Surface Handle & Stay 
” 16” 89 8 

22” 1116 

21” 28” 16/9 adies 

27" 34” 23/- and gents, 
A Single Broom sent car- = for 
riage paid (U.K.). It’s light arge 
to use and lasts about gardens 
three years. 27° for 


For leaves and lawn 
sweep in ordinary 
way. For shingle 
paths draw. 


Our illustrated list on request 


(Nexwich ) BRUSHES 
LIMITED 
Makers of Brushes since 1814 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


COOKS 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 
MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley's 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth 


PRICES : 
Small 8/6, Medium Bag 12/9, Lar, 
Bag 21-110 Large Bags 208). 26 Large 
Bags 400/- 


Prices subject to alteration without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
or carriage id England and Wales 
‘Scotland 1/6 Large Bag; !/- Medium Bag; 

. Small Bag extra). if any difficulty, 

write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli, Dahlias and Plants is now 
ready. Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


to 
H.M. Queen 
Pe Elizabeth The 
sig aad Queen Mother 


We publish annually the follewing Catalogues 
TREES & SHRUBS 


(Price | 6) 


Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of che 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Hedging Plants. 


Hardy Perennial, Biennial, Alpine and Aquatic 
Plants (price 1/-). 
Rose Trees, including species and old-fashioned 
types, and Fruit Pe 

wer Seeds and sundries, 


and 
for Spring planting, 
and Greenhouse plants. 


Please send us your request for those In which 
you may be interested. 


T d Shrub C 
(Request for and Shru 
Perennial Catalogue, 
Hable will 
Any not at sent when 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 
Awarded Gold Medal at every Chelsea Show 
since the War! 


eee 
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THE ALPINE GARDEN 
SOCIETY 


Offers its members—for only £1 
per annum : 


Its renowned Quarterly Bulletins. 

Seed Distribution of over 1,500 
species. 

Postal Library Service. 

Tours and Excursions abroad. 


Flower Shows in London and 


elsewhere. 
Local Groups in various centres. 


Residential Alpine Study Week- 
ends. 


Visits to notable Rock Gardens. 


Apply to: 
C. B. SAUNDERS, 
Husseys, Green Street Green, 
Farnborough, Kent 
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REVOLUTION 
SHEARS 


Hollow Forged Blades make 


any other of comparable size, 
while the same strength is 


qualities. 


A large, hardened floating bear- 
ing ensures smoother working 
of the blades. As the bearing is 
not dependent on a spring it 
will wear longer. 


The solid tang handles 
have been designed to 
provide comfort and ease 
of body movement, and 
also to ensure that the 
handles do not loosen or 
become detached. 


PRICE 


40/- 


W.412 SWORD SHEAR 
Pick up this fine shear and at once you'll be 
delighted with its lightness, its perfect balance 
and its ease of handling. With its rust-resisting 
hollow-forged blades, which combine strength 
with lightness, it makes hedge cutting a speedy 
and effortless operation. 


wae 
WILKINSON 
Sword 


WILKINSON SWORD LIMITED, LONDON, W.4 
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this new shear Ib. lighter than | 


maintained with keener cutting | 


"SERADIX’ 


trade mark 


IN LIQUID 
OR POWDER FORM 


RAPID, HEALTHY AND VIGOROUS 


ROOTING 


OF CUTTINGS 


Further information on ‘Seradix’ brand root- 
forming hormone preparation gladly supplied 
on request. 


MAY & BAKER LTD 
DAGENHAM ESSEX 


Telephone: tL¥ord 3060 Ext. 342 
HASO4 
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You will enjoy gardening with Gardeners Chronicle and Gardening 
Illustrated. It is the finest gardening aid you can buy. For all gardeners, 
it is packed with new ideas and expert information. Its pages for 
women, students and specialists are an added attraction. 

Reading it is like gardening with a friendly expert at your elbow. For 
only 6d. a week, the skill and experience of Britain’s leading horticul- 
tural team are at your service. Try it today. 


From all newsagents. In case of difficulty please write to: 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE LIMITED 


Printing House Square, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


* SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


x«63 
RUSTLESS 
A D T musriess ‘ 
previously made in four sizes only, is NOW yr 
PRODUCED as an EXTENSIBLE GREENHOUSE | 
in two widths, 6’ 3” and 8’ 3”, and can be extended 


to ANY LENGTH in multiples of 2’ 0” from 8’ 3”. 
A few examples :— 


Width Length Price 

6’ 3” 30’ 10° 82 gns. 
8’ 3° 30’ 10” 97 gns. 


TO PRESENT ‘CADET’ OWNERS 


You can now extend your Greenhouse with special 

units available in 4 ft., 8 ft. and 10 ft. lengths. 

Prices from 11 gns. 

DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE. FREE DELIVERY: ENGLAND and WALES 
Send for full details to: 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., Horticultural Department C, Braintree, Essex 


Britain's Finest Gardening Weekly 
\\\ 
| 
cd 
ee PRICE 28 gns 
in, 
3 | 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
FEBRUARY 19, 1957 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Fellows of the Society, held in the Old Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, on Tuesday, February 19, 1957, at 3 P.M. 


The Hon. Davin Bowes-Lyon, V.M.H., President, in the Chair. 


Notice of Meeting 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting. 
Confirmation of Minutes 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, which had been 


circulated to all Fellows in the Society’s JouRNAL for May, 1956, were 
approved by the Meeting and signed by the President. 


Report of the Council—Presidential Address 


The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Council, 
said: This Report, published in this month’s JouRNAL, gives you the 
fullest possible account of all that has occurred in the Society’s affairs 
during 1956. Indeed, we tell you everything because we have nothing 
to hide, and it is therefore remarkable that so many of you Fellows 
should attend this afternoon when you have already learned all that can 
be told. I am sure you have not come here to listen to me or, indeed, to 
the Treasurer, but rather to show your appreciation to those people 
who have done good work in horticulture and to whom we shall be giving 
various awards and medals of distinction later this afternoon. But, above 
all, I believe you Fellows come to this meeting because you really have 
enthusiasm for the R.H.S. There is no doubt that we are a great Society 
because, in fact, we are the most important horticultural society in the 
whole world. (Hear, hear.) 

Our shows are second to none and our garden at Wisley is now first 
class; our publications are of the highest order and our library could 
hardly be bettered anywhere. So it is not odd that we should be proud 
of being members of this great Society, nor is it strange that so many of 
us should collect today to bear witness to that pride and to take the 
opportunity of meeting our friends and discussing the merits of plants 
and airing our complaints, whether it be the shortage of petrol, or the 
cost of fuel, or what is going to happen to the plants after this mild 
winter. It is a fact that some of the biggest industrial companies in this 
country could not muster one-tenth of their shareholders at their 
annual general meeting as we have mustered here for ours, although 
their shareholders are told as little as we tell our Fellows much, 


(Applause.) 


(142) 
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We continue to prosper. Last year the net increase in the number of 
Fellows was no fewer than 1,750. That gives us a total numerical 
strength of over 51,000, and that is a lot. (Applause.) The membership 
increased without any particular effort on the part of the Society. It 
increases because of the merits of the Society and the value Fellows get 
out of their membership. Indeed, we have never made a drive to obtain 
more members, but it may be that it is time for us now to consider 
whether we should not take steps to secure more Fellows in order to 
increase our revenue to meet the ever-increasing expenditure on every- 
thing we do. This is, I know, something which the Treasurer is very 
much in favour of, and I rather suspect, although I do not know, that 
the papers which I saw lying on the chairs before we started this meeting 
were placed there by him in order to encourage all of you to find more 
Fellows to join the Society. I do most certainly support him in his 
move, if it is his move, because I am sure that there must be many 
thousands of keen gardeners who are not Fellows simply because it has 
never occurred to them to join the Society or because nobody has ever 
suggested that they should. 

As regards the last year, of course, one of our greatest events was 
Chelsea. I always wonder before it starts whether it can possibly be as 
good as its predecessor and I have never yet been disappointed; I am 
sure none of you were last year. What is more, we had four beautiful 
days during the Chelsea Show and that was a great advantage because it 
was never uncomfortably crowded. This year we intend to alter the 
programme of the Chelsea Show a little. We propose that all the 
exhibits should be completed on Monday evening so that judging can 
take place then. That will mean that the Show can be opened at 8.30 A.M. 
on Tuesday morning instead of at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, as in 
the past. That will give Fellows a complete day from 8.30 in the morning 
until 8 o’clock at night to have the Show to themselves. It will also have 
the advantage, I think, of giving us four whole days instead of three and 
a half, and I hope that the Fellows and the exhibitors will approve of 
this change. (Applause.) 

As you know, the Society generally stages an exhibit from Wisley. 
Indeed, we have two—a scientific exhibit and a group of plants. For the 
last few years we have had a group of plants in the marquee largely 
composed of plants which are, by and large, peat lovers. These have been 
interesting and instructive to Fellows and visitors, particularly to those 
who are fortunate enough to enjoy similar soil conditions in their 
gardens. Unfortunately, a large number of our Fellows do not enjoy 
those soil conditions and so this year we propose to put up a different 
kind of exhibition. It is going to be out of doors and we hope to exhibit 
a wide and interesting range of alpine and rock plants. In fact, we are 
going to put up a rock garden. I think it will be interesting and instruc- 
tive. I hope it will demonstrate the way rock plants should be grown and 
the sort of position in which they should live, and I hope you will all 
enjoy it. 
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It is not only the Shows of which The Royal Horticultural Society is 
proud. We do a great many other things in the course of the year. One 
of the most important is our publications and these continue in active 
production. After all, many people including many of our Fellows, 
cannot attend our Shows or our lectures, or even visit Wisley, but they 
can read our JOURNAL and our publications in their own homes and find 
out what is happening in the horticultural world and can be kept 
abreast with all the affairs of the Society by means of our literature. 
This last year we have, as usual, published our JouRNAL and I think 
that now it is broad enough to suit all tastes. We have had the Year Books 
as usual and we have also brought out, with the help of the Oxford 
University Press, a new edition of the Dictionary of Gardening and 
the Supplement. That is a great work and it is going very well. The 
Dictionary with its Supplement is one of the great things the Society has 
published since the war. It has filled a very big gap and | think it is an 
essential part of any gardener’s library today. We have also published 
Sir Frederick Stern’s Snowdrops and Snowflakes. It is a beautiful publi- 
cation which will be welcomed by all who grow those delightful flowers. 
This year we are starting work on a new Supplement to Elwes’s 
Genus Lilium which, as you know, is an important and beautifully 
illustrated book. We have the co-operation of the Misses Godman 
who have kindly given us the copyright and we plan to make the new 
Supplement a worthy addition to this famous work. 

Towards the end of the year the first of a series of cheap books will 
be on sale, a joint publication of Penguins and ourselves. One of the 
first two volumes will be on Roses and the other will be on Annuals and 
Biennials. These books, and others to come later, will, I hope, prove 
really useful for small gardens and young gardeners. 

Another aspect of our work which we rarely refer to at annual meet- 
ings but which is a basic object of the Society is the part we play in 
horticultural education. In the first place there is the work we do at 
Wisley where, as you know, we have a hostel and give thirty-six young 
men a thorough grounding in practical work and the scientific principles 
underlying it, thus fitting them to occupy in due course key positions 
in the horticultural world. There is also the extensive work which the 
Society does as a recognized examining body in horticulture. We con- 
duct four different examinations and last year the number of candidates 
for them was over 1,600. The most important of these examinations is 
that for the National Diploma which was established with the approval 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and is the highest technical qualification 
available for the practical gardener. Latterly the results of our examina- 
tions, I must confess, have been disappointing in the number of passes 
obtained by the very large number of candidates who enter. This has 
been especially true of the preliminary examination for the National 
Diploma. This examination is designed as a test of general elementary 
education for those who wish to try for the National Diploma Examin- 
ation and who have not had a chance to obtain, or for other reasons 
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have not obtained, the General Certificate of Education. The require- 
ments are very low by any standard and yet in this preliminary examin- 
ation last year out of 118 candidates only 37 passed. That, I think, is a 
sad reflection on the standard of teaching and the level of education 
attained by some of the youths of today. 

Now I should like to turn to Wisley. Great numbers of people come 
to see Wisley nowadays. In fact, 20,000 more people went to Wisley last 
year than the year before, the number being something over 170,000. 
That is a very good thing in some ways because the more people who 
come to see what we do there the better, but it has created a problem, 
especially at weekends, of overcrowding. I think we may have to 
consider whether in future we should not reduce the number of free 
passes given on each Fellow’s ticket from four to three or even to two. 
I do not think any immediate decision is required on this because no 
doubt petrol rationing will ease the situation this year, but we must bear 
in mind that if the gardens become uncomfortably crowded the value to 
Fellows will be very much reduced. 

Wisley improves every year; in fact, we are always doing something 
new. That is what should happen in any garden and various changes 
and improvements will be found in many parts of the gardens this year. 
One of the changes or improvements you will find is that the restaurant 
has now got a licence. They tell me that if anybody buys solid food at the 
restaurant this year they will be able to wash it down with a liquid of an 
intoxicating nature. It is for you to decide whether that is a change or an 
improvement, but I suspect that that part of the garden may be even 
more crowded in the future than it has been in the past. 

We have built two more houses to accommodate our staff, and we 
are putting up a shed and workshop on one side of Battleston Hill. It 
is in a prominent position, I am afraid, but the architect has been clever 
and I hope you will agree that it will fit in with the surroundings fairly 
well. We also expect to drill a well from which we hope to extract water. 
Wisley is a very dry place and at times that can be calamitous. If we are 
lucky enough to find water, as funds permit we hope to lay it on to 
many parts of the garden which cannot be watered at present. 

Unfortunately, I have bad news about our Curator. Three weeks ago 
he was taken seriously ill and I am afraid he will be completely out of 
action for three months. We shall miss him very much at Wisley and 
here and, of course, at Chelsea and no doubt a great many T.V. enthu- 
siasts will miss him too. I had a letter from him yesterday and he sent 
his best wishes and he tells me that this is the first Annual General 
Meeting he has missed since 1928. That is a pretty good record. I am 
sure you will all want me to wish him a complete recovery. (Applause.) 

Then a few weeks ago we heard of the death of Mr. A. Gurney 
Wilson, one of the most outstanding people in the orchid world for 
nearly fifty years. He was Secretary or Chairman of the Orchid Com- 
mittee for about thirty years. His knowledge of orchids and orchid liter- 
ature was probably as good as anybody’s in this or any other country. 
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Not only did he devote himself to the Society’s interests throughout his 
lifetime but he wished to help the Society after his death and we 
recently learned that he has not only left the Society his library and 
collection of orchid paintings, but in addition a sum of about £20,000 
to constitute a trust fund to be used for furthering the Society’s work. 
This wonderful bequest will be called the “Gurney Wilson Trust Fund” 
and will commemorate for all time one of the Society’s most knowledge- 
able Fellows and benefactors. 

I often wonder if our Fellows realize how much we owe to a few of 
those 50,000 who help us in our work throughout the year. They come 
not only every fortnight, they come practically every week of the year, 
and sometimes twice, from a long way away to help the Society in its 
committee work. I do not know what we should do without them. I 
should like to thank them here for their devotion and loyalty and unself- 
ishness in coming so often. 

And having come and made decisions, effect has to be given to them; 
and there again we are very fortunate in having the staff who carry out 
and administer those decisions with equal devotion and we are greatly 
indebted to them. Heading them we have our own Secretary, Mr. 
Simmonds. He has only been ten or eleven months in that important 
office, one of the most important offices of the Society, and already he 
has done an immense amount of good work. There is only one trouble 
about him and that is that I cannot get him to take a holiday. He has not 
had a day’s holiday since he became Secretary and I am seriously 
considering dismissing him from the Society—for two or three weeks! 
(Applause.) 

Fellow Members, that is all I want to tell you this afternoon and I will 
now call on the Treasurer to second the adoption of the report. 

The TREASURER (the Hon. Lewis Palmer), in seconding the motion 
for the adoption of the Report, said: After the very full and interesting 
Report you have received from the President, to come down to mere 
matters of finance is terrible bathos. I hope that you will not take it too 
hardly if I lead you through these very dull, dry and waterless paths for 
a very short time. 

Before very long, I hope that you will all, with me, be finding in 
your gardens the nests of thrushes and blackbirds. I have no doubt that 
you will derive the same pleasure that I shall from watching their 
progress and perhaps you will share a little of the satisfaction that I 
sometimes feel when I contemplate the number of slugs and caterpillars 
that will be accounted for by the fledglings in those nests. J do not think 
that anyone who watches the nests of thrushes or blackbirds can fail to 
be impressed by the almost unlimited capacity of those yellow, gaping 
mouths, nor to feel some compassion for the overworked parents who, 
in spite of journeys every so many seconds, perhaps, backwards and 
forwards to the nest, never seem to be able to supply sufficient food to 
close those mouths for one single instant. I believe that the position of a 
treasurer in times of inflation is not unlike the position of a mother 
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thrush with a nest of fledglings in that he is surrounded by insatiable 
mouths, and when it is a dry season and the supply of slugs and cater- 
pillars is rather small, his tender heart is rent by the thought that some 
of those mouths may not get all the food that they want. 

I have used this little illustration as a preliminary to drawing your 
attention to the trend—I say only a trend, as it is no more than a trend 
yet—in the finances of the Society. If you will now turn to the revenue 
and expenditure account on page 61, you will see that the total revenue 
of the Society for the past year amounted to £146,652. That, on the face 
of it, seems to be a fairly comfortable revenue, but the increase over last 
year was only £1,644. I should like to remind you that in 1953—that is, 
four years ago—the total revenue of the Society was £131,323 and in 
1954, £138,293. That means that there was an increase between 1953 
and 1954 of £6,970 and again in 1955, when the revenue was £145,008, 
the increase between 1954 and 1955 was £6,715, while this year the 
increase is only £1,644. 

If you compare the trend of revenue with the trend of expenditure, 
you must remember that in previous years we have carried out some 
substantial improvements at Wisley and in London out of surplus 
revenue, so I only wish to draw attention to the ordinary expenditure; 
that is, the everyday accounts, the household accounts, which are 
incurred in carrying out the day-to-day activities of the Society. You 
will find these accounts on page 58 and we will ignore the items on page 
60 for the moment. In 1956 the total of these expenses came to £136,537, 
an increase over 1955 of no less than £18,154. If we look back at the 
previous years in the same way as before we find that in 1953 the 
comparable figure was £95,382. In 1954, the comparable figure was 
£112,754 an increase of £17,372, and in 1955 the figure was £118,383, 
making an increase between those two years of £5,629. Last year, as I 
said, the increase was £18,000. You will see that some items of expendi- 
ture are spasmodic, but I think you will gather from this that the average 
rate of increase in our expenditure is considerably greater than the rate 
of increase in our revenue, until we have reached a point where, what 
I might call the supply of slugs and caterpillars, is getting dangerously 
low and soon looks like being barely sufficient to feed the gaping throats. 

I want you to appreciate these figures because they indicate, as the 
President has mentioned, that unless we can achieve a very considerable 
increase in the number of our Fellows, the time may come when our 
revenue will not be sufficient to keep up all our activities on the scale 
that we would like to be able to keep them up so as to render in the 
future all the services that we have rendered in the past, not only to 
you but to horticulture in general. 

If you will bear with me a little longer I will run through the indivi- 
dual items as it is the duty of the Treasurer to do. Let us start on page 
59. The annual subscriptions are up by £3,800, which means that the 
number of Fellows has again increased but not as much as in the pre- 
vious two years. Dividends and interest on our accumulated funds are 
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up by some £700. These increases are partly offset by the fall in revenue 
on hall lettings by nearly £2,000 and a fall of {00 in the revenue from 
the restaurant. The profit on the restaurant fell considerably compared 
with last year and therefore we had to reduce the rent we charge for it. 
There was a rise of £3,000 in expenditure on the London establishment 
and an increased expenditure of £6,600 in maintaining Wisley, both due 
to the continued rise of salaries and wages and in the cost of all materials. 
I should mention that the figure of £6,177 for rent, rates and taxes 
includes the payment of a sum of {£1,200 for profits tax. In the Inland 
Revenue someone decided that the Society was liable to pay profits tax 
on the rent it receives from the letting of the halls. We were quite 
unaware that we were liable to pay this but there was no legal doubt and 
in their usual cheerful way the Inland Revenue has not only demanded 
tax for the year in question but for the past seven years, and so we have 
had to pay £1,200 to discharge our liability seven years back. 

Then there is a rise of £5,000 in the cost of publications and of this, 
£4,500 is due to the rise in the cost of the JouRNAL. About half that sum 
is due to the new postage rates and the remainder to the increased cost 
of paper and the increased number of Fellows to whom the JOURNAL 
has to be sent. The cost of other publications is largely offset by the 
receipts. There is always a stock of publications carried over from year 
to year and sold in succeeding years. This year, as the President has 
told you, we published Sir Frederick Stern’s delightful book on Snow- 
drops and Snowflakes just before the end of the year so that we have had 
practically no time in which to receive any revenue from its sale. I do 
not think, actually, that the cost of other publications will amount to 
anything at all. 

me The increase in the pensions contributions reflects the increase in 
salaries. The increase of £2,500 under the heading of meetings is 
accounted for, or more than accounted for, by the loss on the Great 
Autumn Show at Olympia, and had we not had exceptionally good 
weather at Chelsea and therefore rather better results than usual, that 
figure would have been even greater. 

The Botanical Magazine has incurred some special expenditure in 
sorting and collating the old stocks which have been in confusion since 
the war years. There was an enormous amount of stock there and it had 
to be sorted at some time. I am glad to say that we have already sold 
more than enough to pay for the cost of sorting. 

Then over the page, on page 60, there is the usual appropriation to 
the Old and New Halls Sinking Fund. The figure of £975 represents 
additions to buildings at Wisley and £1,009 has been allocated to provi- 
sion for maintenance of the premises in London, the odd figure being 
due to our desire to make up the total on page 66 to a round sum. 
Provision for the maintenance of premises at Wisley gets nothing this 
year, and we have a balance of £4,765, which is considerably smaller 
than any balance we have had in recent years. 

We come now to the revenue and expenditure account at Wisley. 
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On the revenue side the miscellaneous receipts are up by £800, due 
to the increase in gate money, but the receipts from the sale of fruit are 
down by £1,600 and that was due to frost. On the expenditure side, 
salaries and wages are up by £3,600. The general rise of all items under 
the heading Miscellaneous accounts for the remainder of the increase 
during the past year of £6,600. Fellows will agree, I am sure, that the 
maintenance of the Wisley Gardens is one of the most important 
services the Society renders to Fellows, and to horticulture generally, 
but the constantly increasing cost of maintenance is a source of great 
anxiety to the Council. 

We now come to the balance sheet. If you look at the assets on page 
65, the item relating to premises is practically the same. There has been 
an increase in buildings at Wisley, represented by new dwelling-houses, 
and you will see under investments an increase of £8,000 in rebuilding 
and other reserves. This, as you know, represents the actual allocation 
to our reserve, plus interest, for future rebuilding of the halls. There is 
a fall in investments which is accounted for by the building of houses 
at Wisley and other works of a like nature. There is a substantial 
difference between the book value and the market value of our invest- 
ments, but it will be within your knowledge that the price of gilt-edged 
securities was at a low ebb towards the end of last year and we shall not 
lose anything unless we have to realize some of those securities. 

On page 64, dealing with liabilities, you will see that the General 
Reserve account has increased by virtue of the surplus of income over 
expenditure for the year. Special reserves show the normal addition. 
Over the page, ‘‘Provisions’’ represent sums set aside from this and 
previous years’ revenue for renewals and improvements which will 
have to be undertaken in the not very distant future. The only other 
thing I wish to draw your attention to on this page is £15,000 for bank 
overdraft. That is quite a normal figure at the end of the year just before 
the Fellows’ subscriptions come in, but I should like to record apprecia- 
tion of the co-operative attitude of our bankers; because not all bankers 
are always co-operative. In this case they have been very co-operative 
and in spite of the credit squeeze they have allowed us to maintain our 
usual overdraft at the end of the year. If they had insisted on it being 
repaid we should have incurred a substantial loss in the sale of some of 
our securities. 

On pages 68 and 69 you will see the balance sheet for Wisley 
Gardens and I do not think there is anything in there to which I need 
direct your special attention. 

I thank you for bearing so patiently with me while I have wandered 
through these stony wastes of figures. 

The PresipENT: The adoption of the Report has been moved and 
seconded. Before I put it to the meeting, are there any questions? 

(There were no questions.) 


(The motion for the adoption of the Report was carried unanimously.) 
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Election of the President for 1957 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN (The Hon. Lewis Palmer): The next item on 
the agenda is one which gives me, and I am sure will give you, enormous 
pleasure. It is to announce to you that, as there has been no other nomin- 
ation for the office of President, I have great pleasure in declaring the 
Hon. David Bowes-Lyon elected to that office for the ensuing year. 
(Applause.) 


The PresipENT: I thank you very much indeed for the confidence 
you have placed in me once again for 1957. I can assure you that I 
regard being elected to this great office as a very great honour and I can 
also promise you that in so far as I can I will do all I can at all times to 
further the interests of this great Society. (Applause.) 


Election of five Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, three Members of Council 
and an Auditor 


The PRESIDENT: In accordance with Bye-law 69, I have to declare 
that the following are duly elected as Vice-Presidents: Sir Ronald G. 
Hatton, Mr. G. W. Leak, Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan, Mr. B. Y. Morrison 
and Sir Edward Salisbury. 

I also have to declare, under the same Bye-law, that the Hon. Lewis 
Palmer is appointed as Treasurer. 

I should like to say how very grateful we are to Mr. Palmer for con- 
tinuing in that very onerous position. Apart from the fact that he really 
does, I think, keep us solvent, he puts in a tremendous amount of work 
throughout the year on your behalf and we are duly grateful for all the 
work he does for the Society. (Applause.) 

Under the five-year rule, three members of Council retire today, 
Mr. G. L. Pilkington, Sir Eric Savill and Lord Aberconway; and we 
shall miss them very much. In their place we welcome Dr. George 
Taylor, Dr. H. V. Taylor and Mr. T. T. Barnard. Under the five-year 
rule, Dr. G. Taylor retired a year ago. At that time he was Keeper of 
Botany at the British Museum, and he comes back no longer the Keeper 
of Botany but the new Director of Kew, and we are delighted that our 
close relations with that great national institution will continue. Dr. 
H. V. Taylor, who has been on the Council for many years, is a man of 
immense qualities and interests and we welcome his return very much. 
Mr. Barnard is a newcomer; he is the new boy on the Council. I first 
knew him as Professor Barnard when he was a schoolmaster in the Cape 
and I believe that no one knows more than he about the Cape flora. He is 
a great gardener and we welcome him very much on the Council. 

I also have to declare the reappointment of our Auditor, Mr. 
Feather. We are delighted that he will continue in office because he is a 
great help to us. 


Professor of Botany 


The PRESIDENT: I should also like to report that a few weeks ago that 
grand old man of Edinburgh, Professor Sir William Wright Smith died, 
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and amongst other things he was the Professor of Botany to the Society. 
That appointment now being vacant, your Council approached Sir 
Edward Salisbury, whom we are glad to see here today, and invited him 
to accept that office. I am delighted to tell you that he has accepted. 


(Applause.) 


Presentation of Annual Awards 

The PRESIDENT then presented the following awards :— 

The Victoria Medal of Honour—Awarded to British Horticulturists, 
resident in the United Kingdom, whom the Council consider deserving 
of special honour at the hands of the Society. 


To Mr. J. F. Barwise. 

The PresIDENT: We know that Mr. Barwise is a very great authority 
on dahlias and that he has, over the years, produced a large number of 
the smaller flowered dahlias which have been of great value and a great 
improvement in our gardens. It is with very great pleasure that I hand 
him the Victoria Medal of Honour, which is the highest award we can 
give. 

To Dr. H. R. FLETCHER. 

The PRESIDENT: We managed to persuade Dr. Fletcher some years 
ago to come south from Edinburgh to Wisley. He did wonderful work 
there, as we all know, but we found we were unable to keep him down 
and back he went. He has made a number of great contributions to 
horticulture and I have no doubt that he will make many more, but it is 
for the contribution he has already made that the Society feels fully 
justified in giving him the highest award they possibly can. 


To Mr. J. S. L. Gitmour. 

The PresipENT: The first time I met you, you were Assistant to the 
Director, Sir Arthur Hill, at Kew. You came to Wisley just after the 
war in very difficult times, then Cambridge called you and you have 
since been the Director of the great Botanic Gardens at Cambridge. You 
have done many things and amongst other things you have straightened 
out the nomenclature of cultivated plants which has meant a great deal 
of hard work. For this and the many other contributions you have made 
to horticulture I have much pleasure in presenting you with this award. 


To Dr. W. B. TurriLt. 

The PresipENT: You have been Keeper of the Herbarium at Kew, 
the greatest collection of dried specimens in the world, for a great 
number of years. You have also found time to make a complete study of 
the flora of the Balkans. We in this Society are particularly grateful to 
you for having edited for a number of years that great periodical of ours, 
the Botanical Magazine. 


The Veitch Memorial Medal—Awarded to those who have helped 
in the advancement and improvement of the science and practice of 


horticulture. 
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To Mr. A. Burkwoop: Gold Medal for his work in raising hybrid 
shrubs. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Burkwood, your name is very familiar to any 
person who gardens. You are responsible for many first-class garden 
shrubs—I can think of Viburnum x burkwoodii and Daphne x ‘Somerset’, 
and another, Viburnum x carlcephalum. 'They are all yours and they are 
all first-class garden plants for which I am delighted to award you 
this Medal. 

To Mr. James C. House: Silver Medal and {£25 for his work in 
raising varieties of scabious. 

The PresipeNT: Mr. House, we are delighted to welcome you at 
Vincent Square this afternoon. You have for many years been a great 
authority on scabious and, indeed, we were delighted to see you put up 
your own stand at Olympia last autumn, and very nice your scabious 
were. I am delighted to be able to present you with the Veitch Memorial 
Medal. 

To Mr. J. L. Mowar: Silver Medal and £25 for his work as Curator 
of the University Botanic Garden, St. Andrews. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Mowat, we welcome you from St. Andrews in 
Fife. You are Curator of the Gardens there and in that harsh climate 
you grow most difficult plants with surprising success. We welcome you 
at Vincent Square and have pleasure in presenting you with the Veitch 
Memorial Medal. 

To the late Mr. F. BisHop: Silver Medal for his work on Delphin- 
iums. 

(Mrs. Bishop received the medal.) 

The PRESIDENT: Mrs. Bishop, we heard with the deepest regret of 
the bereavement you have suffered recently. We are so glad to welcome 
you here because your late husband did great work amongst delphiniums 
in his long life, and so successfully that Messrs. Bakers’ Nurseries, Ltd. 
not only took over his stock but took him over too. I believe Messrs. 
Bakers will be exhibiting quite a lot of your husband’s delphiniums at 
Chelsea Show this year. Will you please accept this Medal which your 
husband so well deserved? 


Associateship of Honour—The Associateship of Honour is conferred 
on persons of British nationality who have rendered distinguished 
service to Horticulture in the course of their employment. 


On Mr. H. J. GoopcuiLp. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Goodchild, you have been for thirty-six years at 
Queen Anne’s School, Caversham, and I believe that your speciality 
has been sweet peas. We are therefore delighted to bestow upon you the 
Associateship of Honour. 

On Mr. E. Hossis. 

The PRESIDENT : We always welcome anyone from Long Ashton, Mr. 
Hobbis. I believe that there is nothing you do not know about fruit- 
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growing and I believe that when you are not growing fruit many people 
listen to you on the radio, although it is not for that that we make you 
an Associate of Honour, but for your work, which has been of the 
highest distinction. 


On Mr. R. Kerr. 

The PreEsIDENT: Mr. Keir, many of us will always associate you with 
the late Mr. Stevenson and Mrs. Stevenson. You built up an unrivalled 
collection or museum of rhododendrons at Tower Court. It was a 
remarkable achievement and you took a very great part in it and there- 
fore I am delighted to welcome you to the Associateship of Honour. 


On Mr. T. Linpores. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Lindores, you have been a great gardener for 
thirty years and a very great cultivator of fruit. I do not know, but 
perhaps the fruit you are most skilful with are grapes and it is for the 
successful cultivation of fruit that we make you an Associate of Honour. 


On Mr. S. L. Lorp. 

The Presipent: Mr. Lord, you have been superintendent of the 
Shenley Hospital gardens for twenty-four years and a consistently 
successful cultivator and exhibitor of fruit and an acknowledged 
authority on carnations. 


On Mr. R. J. WALLIs. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Wallis, you took on an enormously difficult job 
when you went to Wakehurst Place for Sir Henry Price, at one of the 
greatest gardens in this country and one certainly with the greatest 
collection of plants. You have been there for eleven years. I was down 
there three weeks ago and I can honestly say that under you it is as 
good, or better, than I remember it before. We are delighted to make 
you an Associate of Honour. 


The Loder Rhododendron Cup—Awarded for work in connection with 
Rhododendrons. 


To Sir Gites Loner, Bt. 

The PresipENT: Sir Giles, this Cup has not been invented for you! 
It is an old one and was presented by your uncle. I can think of no one 
more worthy of receiving this Cup for the way you have maintained 
and even improved Leonardslee these last few years. 


The A. }. Waley Medal—Awarded to a working gardener who has 
helped in the cultivation of Rhododendrons. 


To Mr. T. H. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Findlay, I think this Medal goes to you most 
appropriately. We know that this Medal is for the good cultivation of 
rhododendrons and all who know the Savill gardens, which extend into 
Virginia Water, are aware that under your care no rhododendron ever 
looks sick. I congratulate you. 
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The Lawrence Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit shown to the 
Society during the year. 

To Messrs. SuTTON & Sons, Ltp. for an exhibit of annuals and 
greenhouse flowers from seed at Chelsea Show. 

(Mr. E. P. F. Sutton received the Medal.) 

The PrEsIDENT: Mr. Sutton you are only two years younger than we 
are, because you were born in 1806. We were born in 1804. I must say 
Mr. Sutton hardly looks that age. This Medal is awarded for the very 
best exhibit shown at the Society’s Shows during the year and this is the 
sixth time that your great firm has won it. 


The Williams Memorial Medal—Awarded for the best group of plants 
and/or cut blooms of one genus which show excellence in cultivation. 


To Messrs. KONYNENBURG AND Mark, Noordwyk, Holland, for an 
exhibit of gladioli on August 14. 

(Mr. Bader received the Medal.) 

The PresipeNT: Mr. Bader, your firm always lightens our lives in 
August and September with its remarkable exhibition of gladioli. This 
award is for one special one which showed excellence of cultivation and 
arrangement and therefore without hesitation we have pleasure in 
awarding it to you. 


The Holford Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit of plants and/or 
flowers shown by an amateur during the year. 


To Major and Mrs. W. G. Knox Fintay, Methven, Perthshire, for 
an exhibit of Nomocharis species and hybrids on June 19. 

(Mrs. Finlay received the Medal.) 

The PresipENT: Mrs. Finlay, the exhibit of nomocharis shown by 
you and your husband was a revelation to us in the South. We try to 
grow these difficult plants in the South and then you showed us how 
they can be grown in your garden in Perthshire. It was really an out- 
standing exhibit and we have no hesitation, therefore, in saying that it 
was the best exhibit from an amateur during the year. 


The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup—Awarded with the view of 
encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant which is the result of an intentional cross, and of which 
at least one parent is a true species. 


To Sir FREDERICK STERN, for Paeonia x ‘Emma’, shown at Chelsea 
Show. 

The PResIpENT: We all know Sir Frederick’s many horticultural 
successes. He won this Cup once before for Rosa x highdownensis. You 
will remember at Chelsea the plant for which he has been awarded this 
Cup. A glorious paeony he called ‘Emma’. I do not know why he called 
it ‘Emma’ but perhaps he will tell me on another occasion. I have very 
great pleasure in presenting him with this Cup. 
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The Sander Medal—Awarded to the exhibitor of the best new 
greenhouse plant of general utility shown to the Society during the year. 

To Lady Burton, Sevenoaks, for Regal Pelargonium ‘Grand Slam’ 
shown on June 5. 

The PrestpENT: Lady Burton, I remember your plant vividly. It 
was a most beautiful pelargonium and I found myself breaking the 
tenth commandment as I examined it. If it had thirteen tricks to make 
it certainly made them all. 


The George Moore Medal—Awarded for the new cypripedium 
shown to the Society during the year which shows the greatest improve- 
ment on those of the same or similar parentage. 

To Mr. R. Strauss, Ardingly, Sussex, for Cypripedium (Dione g.) 
‘Stonehurst’ shown on January 3. 

(Mr. White received the Medal.) 

The PresIDENT: Mr. White, I have much pleasure in presenting this 
Medal to you. 


The George Monro Memorial Cup—Awarded for the best exhibit of 
vegetables shown by an amateur during the year. 

To Col. E. J. S. Warp, M.V.O., M.C., of Hungerford, Berkshire 
(gardener, Mr. H. J. Dodson), for an exhibit on October 16. 

The PresipENT: Colonel Ward, this is almost a hardy annual! 
Nevertheless, it is always of the highest class, that remarkable exhibit 
of yours. I do my best to try to find someone to compete successfully 
against you. I have great pleasure in presenting you with the Cup. 


The Gordon-Lennox Cup—Awarded for the best exhibit of fruit. 


To THE SHENLEY HospIra_, St. Albans, Herts. (gardener, Mr. S. L. 
Lord), for an exhibit of apples and pears shown on October 16. 

(Mr. Lord received the Cup.) 

The PreEsIDENT: Mr. Lord, I am very glad to meet you for the second 
time this afternoon and to present you with this Cup, which, if you can 
carry it, you may take. (Laughter.) 


Vote of Thanks to the Chairman 

Mr. H. J. RANDALL: We now come to the last, and certainly one of 
the most important items on the agenda—the passing of a vote of thanks 
to our President. Even if I were to sit down now without presenting him 
with my verbal bouquet, the vote would, I am sure, be carried with 
acclamation, but we are not thus going to spare the President’s blushes. 
He must sit there silently and bravely and take what is coming to him! 

Each passing year that he holds the office of President of this great 
Society—surely the highest of its kind in the whole world of horticulture 
—he gives increasing proof of his fitness for that office and of his enthu- 
siasm for the work involved. (Applause.) Consider for one brief moment 
the qualifications required of our President. First of all, he must know 
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his plants, or, as they say irreverently in the realm of allotments, he must 
know his onions; and in this sense Mr. David Bowes-Lyon is an expert 
onion grower. Then at meetings and functions of various kinds he must 
be possessed of the benevolence and eloquence of an archbishop; and 
how worthily our President achieves that august standard. If, by the 
way, he were ever to be appointed an archbishop and preached sermons, 
I feel that he would have three favourite texts: “‘ By their fruits shall ye 
know them’’; “‘ Consider the lilies”’ and, as he often says to the Director 
at Wisley, ‘‘If thy fig tree wither, cut it down’’! 

Our President must also be versed in financial and business affairs; 
but above all he must have the touch of human understanding and be 
able to treat, with avuncular humour and tact, the idiosyncrasies which 
are often possessed by gardeners of all ages. Many of us here know the 
success which Mr. Bowes-Lyon has achieved in that difficult part of the 
diplomatic sphere. 

I happen to live near Wisley and I know something of the great 
interest which our President takes in those wonderful Gardens. By that 
interest, by his frequent visits to Wisley and by his kindly personality he 
not only helps to improve the Gardens but he gives great encouragement 
to all the people who work there. So it is in every branch of the Society’s 
activities. 

Mr. President, we are anxious that you should know of our apprecia- 
tion of the way you have conducted this meeting this afternoon and of 
all that you do on our behalf, and we wish you continued success in your 
efforts. I have very much pleasure in proposing this vote of thanks. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. A. G. L. HELLER. I am sure we should all like to express our 
appreciation of the delightful way in which our President invariably 
presides over these meetings. I have much pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks. 

(The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation.) 


The PresipDENT: I thank Mr. Randall and Mr. Hellyer very much for 
the vote of thanks they have proposed and seconded. I am overcome with 
every kind of emotion at the kind things which the proposer said. 
Frankly, they were very nice indeed. There is one thing I can say to you 
and that is that you have appointed me your President for another year 
and therefore twelve months from today I look forward to meeting you 
in this hall once more. 


(The Meeting then terminated.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—APRIL AND MAY 
Shows—The Society’s Fortnightly Shows are held in the Society’s 


New Hall in Greycoat Street and/or the Old Hall in Vincent Square, 
Westminster. 


Tuespay, April 2 Fortnightly Flower Show and Daffodil 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. _ Competition, in the New Hall. 
Wepnespay, April 3 | Alpine Garden Society’s Show, in the 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Old Hall. 
Fortnightly Flower Show, Camellia 
Tuespay, April 16 Competition and Sewell Medal 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Alpine-house and Rock-garden Plant 
Wepnespay, April 17 Competition for Amateurs, in the 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. New Hall. 
} Daffodil Show, in the Old Hall. 


\ Fortnightly Flower Show and National 


Tuespay, April 30 Rose Society’s Competition, in the 
12.30 P.M. to 6 P.M. Old Hall. 

WEDNESDAY, May 1 ‘Rhododendron Show, in the New Hall. 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. National Auricula and Primula Society’s 


Competition (May 1 only), in a Com- 
} mittee Room in the New Hall. 
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Chelsea Show 
Tuespay, May 21—(Private View) 8.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Wepnespay, May 22—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
TuHurspay, May 23—8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Fripay, May 24—8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Particulars of the availability of Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets are 


given on the tickets. Particular attention is drawn to the time of opening 
of the Private View on May 21, as it is earlier than in past years. 


Lectures 
Tuespay, April 2, at 3 p.m. “A Week-end Garden”’, by DR. R. BEVAN, 
F.L.S. 
Tuespay, April 16, at 3 P.M. Symposium on “‘Garden Design in relation 
to reduction of Labour and Maintenance Costs’, by MR. R. 
SUDELL, F.I.L.A., MISS B. COLVIN, F.1.L.A., MR. P. CANE, F.I.L.A., 
and MR. L. MILNER WHITE, F.I.L.A. 


Tuespay, April 30, at 3 P.M. “Hellebores”’, by MR. E. B. ANDERSON, M.Sc. 


Camellia Competition—The annual Camellia Competition will 
be held in conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on April 16 and 17. 
The Schedule, which may be obtained on application to the Secretary, is 
similar to that for last year’s Competition but attention is drawn to the 
following changes: 


The system of classification for varieties of Camellia japonica has been 
revised and a classified list of varieties is given. 

Provision has been made for the exhibition of margined as well as 
blotched and striped varieties in certain classes. 

A new class has been provided for C. x ‘Salutation’. 


Rhododendron Show—The annual Rhododendron Show will be 
held in conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on April 30 and May 1. 
The Schedule, which may be obtained on application to the Secretary, is 
similar to that for last year’s Show but contains a new class for a hybrid 
of any of the Thomsonii Sub-Series other than thomsonii. 


Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold its first meeting 
of the year in the Lecture Room of the New Hall at 4.30 P.M. on Tues- 
dine 30, when there will be a discussion on “Lilies for a Small 
Garden”’. 


Demonstration at Wisley—The following demonstration will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being a repetition of that 
given on the first. 

May 15-16. Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (Starting at 2 P.M.) 
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The Restaurant at Wisley—The restaurant in the Gardens will be 
open at the following times during 1957: 


March 27 to October 13 (excluding Good Friday) 
Weekdays: 10.30 A.M. to 6 P.M. (or sunset, whichever is the earlier). 


Sundays: 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. (to last Sunday in September). 
2 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. (Sundays, October 6 and 13). 


The restaurant will provide a cafeteria service of cold lunches 
(weekdays only), sandwiches, cakes, tea, coffee and other light refresh- 
ments. There will also be a waitress service for hot lunches on week- 
days. The restaurant is licensed for the service of alcoholic refreshments 
with meals. Reservations for lunches and teas by large parties may only 
be made for Mondays (excluding Bank Holidays) to Fridays. Organizers 
should make arrangements, not with the Society, but direct with the 
caterer, MRS. D. BADCOCK, X Vth Century Tea Rooms, Shere, nr. Guild- 
ford, Surrey (Tel. Shere 168). 

Picnicking is not allowed in the Gardens. 

Floral Arrangement Judges, Demonstrators and Lecturers— 
The Floral Arrangement Committee has compiled a list of ladies and 
gentlemen who are willing to act as judges of floral arrangements or to 
give demonstrations or lectures on the subject. The Secretary will be 
pleased to post a copy to anyone who sends a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


Plants for Identification—Fellows often send specimens of plants 
to the Society’s offices at Vincent Square for identification. As these are 
sent on to Wisley, where all technical inquiries are dealt with, Fellows 
are asked to send all specimens for identification direct to the Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey. They will then arrive 
in a fresher condition. For the same reason it is better to avoid having 
specimens in the post at weekends. 

Gardens Open to the Public—The List of Gardens in England 
and Wales opening to the public under the National Gardens Scheme in 
1957 may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, National Gardens 
Scheme, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, price 1s. 6d.; by 
post 1s. 10d. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


ISLEY experienced in common with many other parts of the British 
Wises a prolonged spell of mild weather throughout January and up 
to February 14. During this time there were twenty-one days when the 
maximum screen temperature was over 50° F., the highest one recorded 
was 58-8°. Over a comparable period in 1956 there were only nine days 
when the temperature went above 50° and the highest was 53°. As for 
frost it was recorded on three nights between February 1 and 14 and 
on seventeen nights in January, whereas in 1956 there were thirty-five 
frosts recorded. It is necessary to go back to 1948 to find a comparable 
season at Wisley when there were temperatures of 50° or over on twenty- 
two days in a similar period and frost on twenty-four nights, the lowest 
temperature up to February 14 being 23-2°, as compared with 25 -3° 
this year. 

Thus it is that on February 14 and 15 it was possible to find a wide 
variety of plants in full flower and many others with a scattering of 
bloom present. A list is set out at the foot of these notes giving details 
of the various plants which were seen. Further notes on this list may be 
of interest. 

On the west wall of the laboratory the white pink-flushed Camellia 
‘Princess Charlotte’ had twenty or thirty blooms fully opened and on the 
eastern aspect a rose-pink form of C. x williamsii was just opening its 
flowers. ‘The lemon-scented verbena Lippia citriodora, which had not 
been protected, was breaking into leaf. The plants of Chimonanthus 
praecox and Viburnum foetens had been in full flower for four weeks and 
were past their best. On the terrace some of the tulips were 4 inches 
high, though those in the trial were not so forward. The trial is confined 
to Darwin and hybrid Darwin of Divisions 9 and ga and should be in 
flower towards the end of April or in early May. To control possible 
attacks of tulip fire the ground was treated, prior to planting with a 
T.C.N.B. preparation (tetrachlornitrobenzene) and sprays of Captan 
are being given at ten-day intervals from the time the plants are 6 inches 
high. 
Leaving the terrace and moving up towards Battleston Hill it was 
noted in the new mixed borders that some plants of Forsythia x inter- 
media var. spectabilis had already opened their first flowers. 

On Battleston Hill there were many plants to be seen in full flower 
and particular note was made of a fine plant of Rhododendron ‘Tessa’ in 
the Dell. This hybrid between ‘Praecox’ and moupinense received an 
Award of Merit when shown by mr. J. B. STEVENSON in 1935. Another 
plant of his raising was to be seen on the southern side of the hill called 
‘Maroze’, a child of ‘Red Admiral’ and meddianum. It has waxen 
scarlet campanulate corollas up to 2 inches long carried in a loose truss. 
There were many plants of ‘Praecox’ to be seen but the best flowers of 
mucronulatum had gone over as had those of Hamamelis mollis and the 
Coombe Wood form of this species. It was noticed that the buds of the 
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many hybrids of Magnolia x soulangiana had already lost their outer 
bud scales and were beginning to swell. At the far eastern end of the 
hill the first four flowers of Camellia japonica ‘Nobilissima’ had ap- 
peared and close by the expanding red leaves of Pieris formosa forrestii 
‘Wakehurst Form’ were just visible. On the brow of the hill P. taiwan- 
ensis was seen to have a large number of urceolate corollas open. The 
young standard tree of Prunus x incam ‘Okame’ also had a considerable 
quantity of its carmine-rose flowers open, as did P. pseudo-cerasus, the 
Bastard Cherry. In the Rhododendron Species Garden there were a 
number of species to be seen in flower which included Jeucaspis, ririei, 
racemosum and stewartianum, while along the edge of the grass paths 
was a mass of snowdrops and crocuses. A plant of Azara microphylla 
had a large number of its vanilla-scented tiny yellow flowers open. 

On Weather Hill there were a number of cherries in flower of which 
the most notable were ‘Fudanzakura’ and conradinae semi-plena, and the 
buds of amygadalo-persica (syn. ‘Pollardii’) were just bursting. In the 
Model Fruit Garden the first pears were in flower and according to 
the records of the National Fruit Trials Pear ‘Brockworth Park’ flowered 
this year on February 18, compared with April 19, 1955; while the 
earliest plums are six weeks ahead of 1956. 

Outside the Alpine House a flower of Tulipa kaufmanniana ‘Josef 
Kafka’ was just about to open and there were many flowers of Chiono- 
doxa sardensis to be seen. On the Rock Garden there was a considerable 
number of primulas to be seen; the plants of edgeworthii being protected 
from rain with panes of glass. Particularly interesting was a small clump 
of Cyclamen orbiculatum with carmine flowers above a carpet of silver- 
zoned green leaves. 

In the Wild Garden a large collection of snowdrops was to be seen at 
its best planted among primulas such as waltoni, gracilipes and edge- 
worthi. Almost in the centre of the Wild Garden there was in flower a 
fine specimen of Rhododendron ‘Praecox’, some 5 feet high and as much 
across, and covered with rosy-lilac blooms and nearby the first flowers 
were appearing on R. ‘Cilpinense’. 

In Seven Acres there were many shrubs to be seen in flower among 
which were forsythias and willows, discussed in last month’s “‘Notes 
from Wisley”, Osmaronia cerasiformis, the first flowers of Viburnum x 
burkwoodit and Berberis x wintonensis. The Heather Garden was very 
bright with the different coloured varieties and hybrids derived from 
Erica carnea. 

In the Award of Garden Merit Collection it was evident that many 
awards have gone to early flowering trees and shrubs and in this collec- 
tion a few of the plants which caught the eye were Prunus cerasifera var. 
atropurpurea, Cornus mas, Rhododendron ‘Praecox’, Ma/onia aquifolium 
and Chaenomeles x superba ‘Simonii’. 

Unfortunately on the nights of February 16, 17 and 18 there were 
considerable frosts and thus a large proportion of the flowers were 

everely damaged. 
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LIST OF PLANTS IN FLOWER IN THE OPEN GROUND AT 


WISLEY ON FEBRUARY I5, 1957 


Abeliophyllum distichum 
Alnus cordata 
Azara microphylla 
Berberis wintonensts 
»  lologensis 
Bergenia stracheyi 
Camellia ‘Mikado’ 
” ‘Nobilissima’ 
” ‘Princess Charlotte’ 
” williamsit 
Chaenomeles x superba ‘Simonii’ 
Chimonanthus praecox 
Chionodoxa sardensis 
Cornus mas 
Corylopsis pauciflora 
Corylus avellana contorta 
Crocus tomasinianus 
Cyclamen orbiculatum 
Daphne mezereum 
Erica carnea ‘Gracilis’ 
‘Queen Mary’ 
‘Springwood’ 
“Springwood Pink’ 
» darleyensis 
»  lusitanica 
Euphorbia characias 
Forsythia europaea 
” giraldiana 
” x intermedia spectabilis 
” ovata (Lemon form) 
” suspensa 
Galanthus ‘Atkinsii’ 
” ‘Cordelia’ 
” elwesit 
” graecus 
” ‘Jacquenetta’ 
” ‘Magnet’ 
” “Nerissa’ 
” ‘Neill Fraser’ 
” plicatus 
” *Scharlokii’ 
” “Warham’ 
Hamamelis japonica 
Helleborus foetidus 


” ” 


” ” 


” ” 


Helleborus orientalis 
Hepatica triloba 
Iberis semperflorens 
» sempervirens garrexiana 
Tris unguicularis 
” ” alba 
Leucojum vernum 
vagnert 
Lonicera fragrantissima 
” x purpusiu 
Mahonia aquifolium 
» Japonica 
” repens rotundifolia 
Narcissus bulbocodium 
»  ceyclamineus 
Osmaronia cerasiformis 
Petasites albus 
Pieris japonica 
»  tatwanensis 
Polyanthuses 
Primula edgeworthii 
»  gracilipes 
99 ‘ M a ry ,’ 
» “Tawny Port’ 
» vulgaris 
waltont 
Prunus cerastfera 


” 


” ” 


atropurpurea 
nigra 
»  conradinae semi-plena 
»  *Pudanzakura’ 
” x incam ‘Okame’ 
» pseudocerasus 
»  subhirtella autumnalis 
Pulmonaria saccharata 
Ranunculus ficaria aurea 
Rhododendron ‘Bo-Peep’ 
” ‘Bric-a-brac’ 
” ‘Christmas Cheer’ 
” ‘Cilpinense’ 
” leucaspis 
” *Maroze’ 
” moupinense (pink 
form) 


” ” 
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THE SPRING FLORA OF THE ‘TURKISH RIVIERA 


l'1G. 44—Anemone coronaria near Ephesus (See p. 167) 


Photos, Oleg Polunin 
Fic. 45—Tulipa stapfii (25970) near Giilnar, Cilicia ‘Trachea (See p. 168) 
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THE SPRING FLORA OF THE TURKISH RIVIERA 
Fic. 46—Euphorbia biglandulosa in Phrygia (See p. 166) 


Photos, Oleg Polunin 
Fic. 47—Orchis simia (26025) near Giilnar, Cilicia Trachea (See p. 


167) 
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THE SPRING FLORA OF THE TURKISH RIVIERA 


Fic. 48—Cyclamen orbiculatum (C. coum subsp. alpinum 25579) in the Lycian 
Taurus (See p. 172) 


Photos, Oleg Polunin 
Fic. 49—Aristolochia hirta (25518) at Kalkan in Lycia (See p. 169) 
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THE SPRING FLORA OF THE TURKISH RIVIERA 


FiG. 50—Ornithogalum lanceolatum (26063) near Giilnar in Cilicia ‘Trachea 
(See p. 172) 


Photos, Oleg Polunin 


Fic. 51—Eranthis cilicica (25781) and Crocus nubigena (25787) above Akseki, 
Isaurian Taurus (See pp. 170, 171) 
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Photo, Oleg Polunin 
THE SPRING FLORA OF THE TURKISH RIVIERA 


Fic. 52—Drying-off bulbs on the hotel balcony, Alanya 


Photo, 7. E. Downward 


THE POINSETTIA 


Fic. 53—Euphorbia pulcherrima ‘Adventsstern von Werder’ A.M. January 22, 
1957 (See pp. 179-81) 
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THE SPRING FLORA OF THE TURKISH RIVIERA 


Fic. 57—Alkanna incana (26031) near Gilnar in Cilicia Vrachea (See p. 170) 


Photos, Oleg Polunin 
Fic. 58—Cyclamen pseudibericum (26117) on Diildiil Dag (See p. 173) 
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Rhododendron ‘Nobleanum’ 
” ‘Nobleanum venus- 
tum’ 
‘Portia’ 
‘Praecox’ 
racemosum 
” rirtet 
” ‘Seta’ 
” stewartianum 
” “Tessa’ 
Salix daphnoides 
»  gracilistyla 


Salix purpurea 
Sarcococca hookeriana digyna 
Saxifraga apiculata alba 

” burseriana major 
Stachyurus praecox 
Sycopsis sinensis 
Trachystemon orientale 
Viburnum burkwoodu 

» grandiflorum 

” tinus 
Viola ‘Vera Lush’ 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING APRIL 


GLASSHOUSES 
Clianthus puniceus 
Euphorbia 
Felicia amelloides 
Hypericum aegypticum 
Libertia ixioides 
Mitraria coccinea 
Strelitzia reginae 
Teucrium fruticans var. azureum 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT COL- 
LECTION 
Berberis darwinii 
Magnolia stellata 
Malus lemoinet 
Osmanthus delavayi 
Viburnum bitchiuense 


WILD GARDEN 
Camellias in variety 
Corylopsis willmottiae 
Enktianthus perulatus 
Magnolias in variety 
Primulas in variety 
Rhododendrons in variety 
Shortia uniflora var. grandiflora 
Trillium sessile 


FLORAL TRIAL GROUNDS 
Trials of Polyanthuses 
” » Primroses 
” » Tulips 
” » Wallflowers 


SEVEN ACRES 

Barberries in variety 
Daffodils in variety 
Ericas in variety 
Flowering Cherries 

” Crabs 
Osmanthus delavayi 
Viburnums in variety 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 
Androsace pyrenaica 
Casstope lycopodioides 
Cerinthe major 
Cytisus kewensis 
Dicentra cucullaria 
Fritillarias in variety 
Lewisias in variety 
Lysichitum americanum 

” camtschatcense 
Primulas in variety 
Rhododendrons in variety 
Tulipa tarda 


WEATHER HILL 
Flowering Cherries 
” Crabs 


BATTLESTON HILL 
Camellias in variety 
Flowering Cherries 
Kurume Azaleas 
Magnolias in variety 
Rhododendrons in variety 


INVITED TRIALS—1958-9, WISLEY 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out at its Gardens during 
the years 1958 and 1959 the following trials for which entries are now 
invited. 


Flowers 
Iris, dwarf bearded varieties (3 rhizomes of each variety). 
Closing date for receipt of completed entry forms: 
May 13, 1957 
Nerine, named varieties for cultivation under glass (3 bulbs of each 


variety). 
Penstemon, florist varieties only (sufficient seed to raise 60 plants of 


each variety). 
Closing date for receipt of completed entry forms: 
May 31, 1957 


Vegetable 
Cauliflower, varieties maturing not later than ‘All the Year Round’ 
(4 ounce of seed of each variety). 
Closing date for receipt of completed entry forms: 
July 31, 1957 


Conditions for entry to the Trials 

1. All entries must be made on the appropriate form obtainable from 
The Director, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Woking, Surrey. 

2. When the form relates to a plant normally propagated from seed 
the entrant must certify on the form either: 

(a) that the variety or strain has been raised or developed by 
him; 
or (6) that the variety or strain was, or is about to be, introduced by 
him to British commerce. 

The entrant must also supply sufficient particulars of the history of the 
variety or strain to substantiate his certificate, but such particulars will 
not be published by the Society without the sender’s consent. 

3. Entry forms must be completed and returned to Wisley by the 
above specified dates. 

4. Plants, bulbs, and seed should not be sent until the entrant 
receives notification that his entry has been accepted. 

5. In the event of too many entries being submitted for a particular 
trial the Council of The Royal Horticultural Society reserves the right to 
scale down the number of entries received. 
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THE SPRING FLORA OF THE TURKISH 
RIVIERA* 


P. H. Davis, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 


E reached Istanbul in the middle of March. The weather was as 
Wad as it had been in England, a cold wind, full of sleet and snow, 
buffeting the Bosphorus into little waves that slapped the steep shore. 
Chilled to the marrow, we were glad to head south for Smyrna. 

The party consisted of MR. OLEG POLUNIN, a willing Turkish servant 
called HASSAN, and myself. Our objectives were to press the early flora 
for my taxonomic studies on Turkish plant life, and to collect bulbous 
plants for cultivation. 

At Smyrna (modern Izmir) the Mediterranean climate really began. 
Blue skies—still accompanied by chilly winds—smiled upon us for 
most of our coastal journey eastwards to Cilicia. The main part of the 
trip was done by Land Rover, and, since the snow line was too low to 
enable us to sample the alpine flora, we did not find it necessary to 
camp out. It must be pointed out, however, that in places the roads 
were extremely rough or even impassable in early spring; detours of 
hundreds of miles were sometimes necessary when snow, mud or 
flooded rivers blocked the way. Stuck in the Lycian Taurus, we had 
to motor 500 miles to get round a few hundred yards of treacherous 
mud. It was mid-April by the time we reached Mersin, and from there 
I had to fly back to England. I therefore could not accompany mr. 
POLUNIN on his final visit to the Cilician Gates and Amanus Mountains. 

Despite an unusually hostile spring, it would seem that the Medi- 
terranean flora of coastal Turkey comes into flower later than that of 
neighbouring countries such as Greece. This is presumably due to the 
proximity of the plateau from which cold winds blow down to the sea 
during the spring months. We found the flora extremely patchy—bulbs 
and annuals rich and well advanced in sheltered corners, often very 
backward elsewhere. This may have been accentuated by local rainfall, 
since the spring in south Turkey was an unusually dry one. 

Instead of following an itinerary, I shall give an account of the 
spring flora in relation to its habitat; such a treatment may give hints 
to gardeners who have acquired bulbs from the expedition. It can be 
stressed at the outset, however, that most of the bulbs referred to in 
this account grow in calcareous soils and face a long summer drought. 
Allowance must be made for this in cultivation. 

In the early spring the Mediterranean flora of Turkey tends to be 

* Based on a lecture delivered to the Society on August 14, 1956, giving an illus- 
trated account of a journey in Turkey in the spring of 1956. Numbers following the 
names of certain species are the herbarium numbers under which the plants were 
collected. The first set of herbarium specimens is deposited in the British Museum 


(Natural History). Some of the determinations are tentative. 
(165) 
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centred in two zones: a lowland and foothill zone, and a montane zone 
near the melting snow. Between these zones few species will be found 
in flower before May, so that one passes through a 3000-foot belt in 
which very little collecting can be done. 


LOWLAND AND FOOTHILLS 


The dominant rock in the coastal part of Turkey is a hard crystalline 
limestone that is the parent rock of terra rossa soils: a heavy, reddish, 
highly calcareous clay that bakes like a brick in summer and would 
usually be a most suitable medium for the cultivation of Mediterranean 
bulbs in the wetter climate of Britain. Much of this region is still 
covered by Pinus brutia forest, but in large areas this is now replaced 
by maquis or by a dwarf scrub community of the type known as garigue 
in the south of France. Such plants as Quercus coccifera sensu lato, 
Pistacia lentiscus and P. palaestina, Calycotome spinosa and Arbutus 
andrachne are common—and often dominant—shrubs of the maguis, 
whereas Poterium spinosum and Cistus purpureus are often the leading 
shrubs on the thinner soils of the garigue. Some of the maquis shrubs 
are extremely attractive. Styrax officinalis hangs out its white, deli- 
ciously fragrant flowers—a plant that is unfortunately tender in Britain. 
Several rare shrubby species of Phlomis (P. lycia, P. leucophracta, 
P. lunarifolia) decorate the hillsides with their big, mustard-yellow 
hoods, and hybrids between them can sometimes be found. Daphne 
sericea (25750) is heavily fragrant, but its waxy pink flowers quickly fade 
to a pale buff colour, thus spoiling the beauty of the bush after it has 
been in flower for a few days. The spikes of Lavandula stoechas are 
topped by large terminal bracts that glow like violet flames above the 
dusky flowers. Like Myrtus communis, this lavender usually avoids the 
limestone. 

The Doric peninsula (jutting out from Marmaris) is of serpentine, 
and proved a rich botanical hunting ground. Linum arboreum, hitherto 
known only from vertical limestone cliffs in Crete and Karpathos, was 
here a rare 3-foot shrub in the maquis, and so were Helichrysum orientale 
(25259) and Senecio bicolor (25382). There can be no doubt that explor- 
ation of these peninsulas of S.W. Turkey will lead to the discovery of 
many Aegean species new for Asia—and no doubt new endemics as 
well. We were, however, too early to benefit fully from our visit to the 
Doric peninsula. At Marmaris we were amused to see a troop of school 
children, wearing black smocks and doily collars, tripping through the 
fields with their teacher. They were being taken out on a nature 
ramble. 

It is in the lowland and foothill region that so many herbaceous and 
bulbous plants are found in maquis and open pine forest. Euphorbia 
biglandulosa is a most beautiful spurge related to £. myrsinites, and is one 
of the first herbaceous perennials to bloom (Fig. 46). Its foot-high stems, 
thickly clad in leathery, glaucous leaves, bear yellow-bracted umbels 
that turn to an orange shade as they pass into fruit. Anemone coronaria 
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is widespread on heavy soils, but we saw it mainly in its scarlet and blue- 
violet forms—and these seldom growing together (Fig. 44). It was often 
unusually dwarf, but that may have been due to the cold, dry spring. 
The gorgeous parasite, Cytinus hypocistis, grew on the roots of species 
of Cistus. Lacking chlorophyll, it produces sessile heads of waxy cream- 
coloured flowers subtended by orange-scarlet bracts. It belongs to the 
same family as Rafflesia of the rain forests of Malaya, and must be 
descended from a very ancient tropical element in the Mediterranean 
flora. Has anyone managed to cultivate Cytinus? If seed could be 
obtained, it might be worth sowing among the roots of Cistus in the 
warmer parts of Britain. 

It is the bulbous plants, however, that will most interest the 
gardener. Many are very spectacular, and they are usually much 
hardier than the shrubs. We struck a bad year for Turkish orchids, 
individuals being few and far between. Among the Ophrys that we 
found were O. reynholdu, O. fusca, O. mammosa, O. lutea, O. tricolor, 
O. fuciflora and O. speculum. ‘The latter is a rare plant in the eastern 
Mediterranean, several of the records being no doubt referable to 
O. iricolor. O. speculum is perhaps the most beautiful species in the 
genus; the lip is clothed in long, dark brown fur, and has in its centre 
a large shining patch, like a jewel, of an unearthly metallic blue. It 
looks a very expensive piece, and wears with an air its sapphires and 
sables. All these desiderata grow on calcareous soils (chalk or terra 
rossa) in bushy places in maguis or thin pine forest. Orchis anatolica 
was not infrequent, and we once found the monkey orchid, O. simia, 
in very fine form; the spike opens from the top downwards (Fig. 47). 

Most of the Cyclamen in the lower zone were autumn-flowering 
species, so that only their leaves were to be seen. C. graecum (25431) 
was very abundant in the dry pine woods above Fethiye (ancient Makri) 
in Lycia, where its velvety leaves were exceptionally varied in their 
markings. PROFESSOR 0. SCHWARZ, the most recent monographer of the 
genus,” considers the Turkish C. muritimum and C. pseudo-maritimum 
to be synonymous, but material of south Anatolian cyclamen is so 
meagre that the status of several of the “‘species’’ must remain in doubt 
until the region is better collected. C. neapolitanum (25159) grew 
between the seats of the ruined Greek theatre at Ephesus, forming the 
biggest corms in the genus; the leaves in this species are particularly 
thick. C. persicum (26132) was flowering in the scrub on the Cilician 
plain; it is the only species that does not coil up its pedicels in fruit. 
On the Marmaris peninsula, growing in north-facing maquis on the 
serpentine at only 1000 feet, we found a most beautiful cyclamen 
(25368) in full flower. In the field I thought it must be a splendid 
C. repandum, but study of our herbarium specimens shows that it is 
evidently a form of C. orbiculatum. The margin of the ovate-orbicular 


* 0. scHwaRz. Systematische Monographie der Gattung Cyclamen L. Feddes Reper- 
torium, lviii, 234-283 (1955). His specific limits are largely accepted in my article, but 
not his nomenclature. 
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leaf is slightly repand, and the carmine flowers are unusually large. It 
keys down in sCHWARz’s monograph to C. coum (= C. orbiculatum) 
subsp. hiemale forma pseudocoum, but is a much lovelier plant than the 
cyclamen which bears this name near Istanbul. We saw no sign of 
C. repandum (C. vernale) recorded by scuwarz from southern Turkey; 
an old herbarium specimen bearing this name and collected at Ephesus 
is certainly C. neapolitanum. Although the corms of cyclamen are often 
found deep down among stones, they should not be planted deeply in 
Britain; the top of the corm should be left exposed. 

We saw few irises, being somewhat west of their main distributional 
range in Turkey. But Jris cretica (25445) was still flowering in Lycian 
pine woods—a smaller, eastern counterpart of the Algerian J. ungut- 
cularis, and perhaps no more than a subspecies of it. The Cretan form 
is much smaller than any I have seen on the Greek or Turkish main- 
land. In Cilicia Trachea a Juno iris (25845) had just finished blooming 
—probably I. histrioides. Iris persica unfortunately eluded us. 

Several species of fritillary were found, though their bulbs were 
often very difficult to collect. In Lycia Fritillaria acmopetala (25114) 
bloomed in a few cornfields; though it is hard to see when you are 
standing up, if you bend down you are suddenly aware of hundreds of 
striped, greenish blooms nodding among the young corn. In this 
species the inner tepals widen out near the tip in a characteristic manner. 
It also occurs in natural woodland in the hills where its bulbs were 
easier to collect than below the level of the plough. F. forbesii (25375) 
was first described from Fethiye, but we found it on the Doric penin- . 
sula. Its very narrow leaves are channelled, glaucous and twisted, and 
its single bells rather small and slender though of a good yellow. Un- 
fortunately the bulbs, wedged between blocks of serpentine, success- 
fully resisted the trowel. Growing nearby on shallow soils was Lioydia 
graeca (25325). Like a minute trumpet lily, its white flowers, nodding 
on wiry 3-inch stems, were veined outside with brownish green—an 
attractive bulb for the alpine house. 

It was at the edge of Pinus brutia woodland in the Isaurian Taurus 
that we found the rare Fritillaria elwesii (25773). ‘This has flowers like 
a smaller F. acmopetala, but the tepals do not widen out towards the tip. 
In oak woods (Quercus aegilops) in Cilicia Trachea we collected Fritillaria 
libanotica (26024) (Fig. 55); this was locally abundant near Giilnar 
with F. acmopetala (26044), but was most luxuriant at the edge of small 
corn plots. The species occurred here in a very fine form, the racemes 
bearing numerous flowers of purplish maroon with a grapelike bloom. 
In Lebanon and Palestine the species is usually a rather dreary, greenish 
brown. In the same region as F. libanotica we found a spectacular dwarf 
tulip (25970) with broad undulate leaves and big scarlet flowers with 
acuminate tepals, the inner three being somewhat shorter than the outer 
ones (Fig. 45). Its bulb has very woolly tunics. This appears to be 
T. stapfii, though the species has not been previously collected west of 
Kurdistan. It was a fiend to dig up. The bulbs were up to a foot deep 
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in the stiff, red clay of fallow fields; we each averaged four bulbs per 
hour—and considerably more blisters. 

On the Pamphylian plain east of Antalya is a long stretch of sand 
dunes colonized by a forest of Pinus pinea with myrtle scrub beneath it. 
The sandy soil here supported a very rich and early annual flora, 
including many attractive legumes. Among the latter, the rose-pink 
Coronilla parviflora was particularly charming. It grew on the fixed 
dunes with Alkanna tinctoria, a flopping perennial bearing dark blue 
forget-me-nots. It was in this region, growing under the stone pines, 
that we collected a most beautiful Romulea (25698a). This appears to 
be Romulea crocea, and must be very closely related to R. bulbocodium. 
The tepals are a gentle nankeen yellow, the outer three being striped 
outside with chocolate brown—rather like Crocus susianus. Why do we 
not see more of the genus Romulea in the rock garden and alpine house? 

Fallow fields on the coast supported some spectacular herbaceous 
plants, including a red-flowered form of Echium plantagineum near 
Alanya, a big blue lupin (Lupinus pilosus) and the magenta Gladiolus 
segetum. Asphodelus microcarpus—the common asphodel—was_ ex- 
tremely abundant, but fallow fields near Antalya were dominated by the 
smaller, monocarpic A. fistulosus. At the edge of stony fields in Lycia, 
growing with Ornithogalum nutans, we found Aristolochia hirta (25518); 
its short erect stems bear 3-inch euphoniums, hairy at the throat and deep 
maroon (Fig. 49). But the smell produced by these curious instruments is 
simply appalling. In Cilicia Trachea we found another Aristolochia, 
and a very rare one: A. auricularia (26019); the tube of the flower is 
nearly straight in this species, the trumpets sitting close to the soil. 
Seed should be obtained of these two fine species—and a gas mask! 

The limestone rocks support a variety of crevice plants, and I cannot 
pass on without mentioning a few of these chasmophytes. Several 
yellow-flowered species of Onosma were found, but none was as beautiful 
as O. albo-roseum, a species well-known in gardens. In the Taurus it 
forms canescent cushions in the sunniest rocks available. The pendant 
tubular flowers open pinkish white and fade to bluish purple. I was 
surprised to hear recently of a particularly fine specimen cultivated on 
a Scottish peat wall. 

In Pamphylia the endemic Linaria longipes, like a big, ivy-leaved 
toadflax, trailed over coastal rocks at Antalya, and the very sticky 
Hyoscyamus aureus, with yellow, purple-throated trumpets, grew beside 
it. On the promontory of Alanya we gathered Ajuga bombycina—a rare 
and lovely species collected there by HELDREICH over a century ago and 
still known only from that locality. Its short flopping stems bear trifid 
leaves wrapped in densest wool, among which pout bright yellow, 
ginger-spotted flowers. We were too early for most of the St. John’s 
worts, but on rocks in Cilicia Hypericum pallens (H. cuneatum) was 
already in bloom, its reddish buds opening at the end of brittle, thyme- 


like twigs. 
The most beautiful chasmophyte that we saw in the Taurus, however, 
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was Alkanna incana (26031) (Fig. 57). This wonderful species forms 
3-inch tufts of silver-grey leaves covered by heads of very large forget- 
me-nots of an astounding Eritrichium blue. It grew in sloping crevices of 
sunny limestone rocks. Every effort should be made to get seed of this 
wonderful plant, though if it proves impatient of winter wet I shall not 
be very surprised. The Boraginaceae contain some of the loveliest rock 
plants in the Near East, but they are too often difficult to cultivate. 
Grown outside they readily damp off, but their deep tap-root seems to 
make them intolerant of pot culture. Though I have introduced it twice, 
the true Cretan Anchusa caespitosa has already disappeared from most 
gardens. In Turkey the most beautiful members of the family (in 
addition to Alkanna incana) are the yellow-flowered Moltkia aurea and 
Macrotomia (Arnebia) cephalotes, and the blue-flowered Paracaryum 
angustifolium and Onosma nanum (19333); the latter, at least in the Anti- 
Taurus, has flowers as blue as the sky. Omphalodes luciliae has long 
been a favourite rock plant, but every effort should be made to get seed 
of the others, and no pains spared to try and establish them in our 
gardens. 


MONTANE ZONE 


Above 4000 feet, but in late March and early April mostly at about 
5000 feet, we find quite a different spring flora, much of it associated 
with melting snow. This is the zone of black pine, cedar, Funiperus 
excelsa, and (east of Lycia) Abies cilicica. In the Isaurian Taurus 
Funiperus (Arceuthos) drupacea, growing in open forest of cedar and 
silver fir, was heavily laden with fruits as big and blue as hot-house 
grapes. Does this scarce juniper ever fruit freely in Britain? 

It is in this montane region that one finds so many species with 
corms, rhizomes or bulbs, enabling them to rush into flower as soon as the 
spring comes. Eranthis cilicica (25781) was very local (Fig. 51); we only 
saw it on the pass above Akseki in Isauria, where it grew by the million 
on open north slopes between the conifers. It is a less robust plant than 
E. hiemalis, the leaves are more deeply divided into narrower segments, 
and the stems are generally purplish. However, now that more material 
is available from the Near East, it is found to show considerable 
morphological overlap with the European E. hiemalis, and it is very 
doubtful if it should be considered as more than a subspecies of the 
latter. Nevertheless, the garden hybrid between the two (E. x tuber- 
geniana) is apparently sterile. This genus contains several Asiatic 
species that are not in cultivation. 

Two snowdrops were collected: Galanthus elwesit (25581) in the 
Lycian Taurus, growing among junipers, and G. fosteri (26090) with 
wide green leaves. MR. POLUNIN collected the latter on Diildiil Dag in 
the north Amanus, fruiting at the edge of beech woods. We could not 
find G. nivalis subsp. cilicicus. Like paeonies, snowdrops are very local 
in their distribution. 

The common spring-flowering crocus was Crocus nubigena (25787, 
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25746) which seems to grow everywhere in this zone of the Lycian and 
Cilician Taurus, though chiefly on north-facing limestone slopes near 
melting snow. The ground colour is usually pale lilac, and the outer 
tepals are variously feathered with purple. The anthers are blackish 
before they shed their pollen (Fig. 51). There was considerable variation 
in flower size between populations, the plants above Anamur (25893) 
being particularly large-flowered with a white ground colour; the 
feathering is sometimes absent. C. nubigena belongs to the C. biflorus 
group, and may not be specifically distinct. MR. B. L. BURTT (Bot. Mag. 
t. 235 : 1954) records it from Trojan Ida, Samos and Gaziantep, so that 
our spring records fill in a very big gap in its distribution. Only the 
fact that it blooms so early—before botanists are usually about in this 
region—can explain why it has escaped collection for so long. In 
Lycia we found C. chrysanthus (25578) only once—a small-flowered 
plant with pale yellow blooms. No. 26150 is perhaps C. ancyrensis, but 
the flowers were over. Of autumn-flowering species, we probably 
collected C. sutertanus (26151) and C. cancellatus agg. (25896). 

The pinkish Corydalis densiflora (25784) was common under the 
conifers with Anemone blanda in all shades of blue, and the lacquered 
peltate leaves of Umbilicus erectus (25786) shone on the shady limestone 
ledges. This attractive pennywort has a rhizomatous rootstock and 
produces long spikes of erect yellow flowers in mid-summer. 

Scilla cernua (26111), closely allied to S. stbirica, was collected in 
the Amanus. No species of Chionodoxa was found, so it seems possible 
that this region—from Lycia to the Cilician Gates—treally does repre- 
sent a gap in the distribution of this Levantine genus. Species occur in 
West Anatolia, Crete, Cyprus (the recently discovered C. lochiae—cf. 
Bot. Mag. t. 281 : 1956) and the Anti-Taurus (C. siehet). Before the 
taxonomy of this genus can be put straight, new wild material is needed 
from western Turkey, especially from Boz Dag (ancient Tmolus) in 
Lydia; as the mountain has a charming little hotel, I hope one of my 
readers will go there in May. Garden stocks of Chionodoxa are prob- 
ably largely hybridized by now, and usually do not correspond to the 
original type material. 

Several species of Muscari and related genera were found in the 
montane zone, though their identity requires confirmation. A narrow- 
leaved species with rather slender, indigo flowers appears to be M. 
racemosum var. brachyanthum (25738, 25782), and a broad-leaved plant, 
with tubbier, paler flowers, to be M. auchert var. lingulatum (26135). 
These were no trouble to collect and will no doubt be easy to grow. 
The waxy blue flowers of Hyacinthus orientalis—the progenitor of our 
fat, cultivated hyacinths—are picked by Turkish children for their 
fragrance, and, clasped in grubby little hands, were offered to us like 
primroses in England. Another bulb in this affinity was Hyacinthella 
heldreichii (25785) with a pair of broad, glaucous leaves and 2-inch 
stems bearing subsessile, dark amethyst flowers that are scarcely con- 
stricted at the throat. Growing with the Hyacinthella, on thin, dusty 
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soils bared by wind erosion, was a tiny tulip (25897); it was still in bud, 
but the flowers looked as though they were going to be yellow. 

The only Ornithogalum yet in flower was the most attractive O. lanceo- 
latum (25895) (Fig. 50). This produces a flat rosette of green, broadly 
lanceolate leaves (without a white line down the middle), in the centre 
of which sits the sessile head of white flowers. It blooms near the 
melting snow, and should prove a welcome addition to the rock garden. 
MR. POLUNIN found an aroid, Eminium (Helicophyllum) intortum, on dry 
stony soils near the Cilician Gates. A handsome plant, it produces 
sternless maroon spathes and deeply dissected leaves; according to the 
field notes, it “‘smells of rotting dogs”. . . a failing of many members 
of the Araceae. 

Gageas were common in the mountains, but are extremely difficult 
to identify. No. 25742 probably belongs to the Gagea foliosa aggregate, 
bearing blunt yellow tepals on short hairy stems; bulbils are produced 
in the leaf axils. We were collecting this plant in the Lycian Taurus 
when we were charged by soldiers with fixed bayonets, roughly and 
extensively searched, and detained for several hours. Such arrests are 
an occupational hazard that must be faced in the remoter parts of 
Turkey, and are usually the result of local and uninformed zeal. It is 
always as well to inform the governors where you intend to collect in 
the hope that such incidents will be avoided. If I need to suffer such 
an indignity again, I hope it will be for a more worth-while plant than 
a small, ambiguous Gagea. I would go to gaol for Alkanna incana! 

Several Colchica were found in leaf, but the only spring-flowering 
species was Colchicum ancyrense—very scarce in the Taurus, being 
mainly a plant of the Anatolian plateau. There was a pale and dreary 
Merendera on the Carian plains. The most beautiful Turkish species in 
the genus is surely M. kurdica which we had previously collected in 
Turkish Kurdistan where it flowers by the melting snow with the pale 
blue Puschkinia scilloides. Its flowers appear with the broad leaves, and 
are exactly like those of a wide-petalled Colchicum (in which the genus 
is often included) except that the stalks of the tepals are not united into 
a perianth tube. 

The cyclamen were perhaps the greatest joy. Dwarf forms of 
C. orbiculatum (26618, etc.) grew in several places in the Taurus, but 
mostly on north-facing limestone slopes and often in the shade of bushes 
(Fig. 48). The orbicular leaves are always marbled, and may be entire 
or subrepand; the squat, blunt-petalled flowers vary from the palest 
pink to deep magenta-carmine, but are fairly constant within each 
population. This is the plant distinguished by schwarz as C. coum 
(= C. orbiculatum) subsp. alpinum, but some of his slender distinguish- 
ing characters do not hold when a range of Anatolian material is 
examined. In the Abies cilicica forest above Akseki we found masses of 
Cyclamen cilicium (25789) in fruit—an autumn-flowering species related 
to C. orbiculatum, but with pink, lanceolate petals that appear before 
the leaves. Though C. cilictum has a reputation for tenderness, it is 
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difficult to see why it should not be hardy; we found it near the melting 
snow with Eranthis cilicica and Crocus nubigena growing nearby. 

On Diildiil Dag, near Haruniye, MR. POLUNIN was able to collect a 
most beautiful cyclamen (26117), growing with Helleborus vesicarius in 
beech scrub at 4000 feet (Fig. 58). This has deep carmine flowers with a 
purple blotch, in colour like a dark form of C. orbiculatum (which grows 
on the same mountain) but with more slender petals. The marbled leaves 
are ovate-cordate, margined by rather numerous, broadly triangular 
teeth. This appears to be the mysterious C. pseudtbericum, known to us 
only from cultivated plants that originated from an unknown locality 
in Turkey. Morphologically it is intermediate between C. orbiculatum 
(which grows on the same mountain and remains quite distinct) and 
C. libanoticum from the Lebanon. Our attention was very kindly drawn 
to this cyclamen by DR. H. DEMIRIZ; he had collected it in the same district 
in 1952, and showed it to us in flower in the botanical garden of Istanbul 
University. His gathering was recognized as C. pseudibericum by 
PROFESSOR W. C. BLASDALE (in Litt.). It is surely one of the loveliest 
species in the genus, and may turn out to be quite widespread in the 
Amanus range, where it is presumably the plant referred by scHWARZ 
to C. libanoticum. 


THE TREE AND GARDEN BOOKS AT 
GRAVETYE MANOR 


The Earl of Morton, M.A., F.L.S. 


bow has been for many years in the Lindley Library an elegant 
volume in limp vellum printed on hand-made paper and lettered 
without in gold Gravetye Manor and subtitled within or Twenty Years 
Work around an old Manor House. In his preface to this book, published 
in 1911, its author WILLIAM ROBINSON wrote “the books I kept included 
building and many works not of general interest, and what is given 
here concerns garden design and planting and landscape only”. The 
value of this work has now been much enhanced by the generous gift 
of the Forestry Commission to the Library of the two MS. volumes of 
“The books I kept’’, each entitled ‘“Tree and Garden Book, Gravetye 
Manor”. 

Recently I read of the great DUKE OF WELLINGTON saying of his 
published despatches, ““They are valuable as a professional book, more 
so than Caesar’s Commentaries because Caesar wrote afterwards, for 
effect. These are a collection of the instruments written at the time.”* 
Such a relationship seems to exist between the MS. books and ROBIN- 
sONn’s highly finished volume of rgrr. 


® Conversations with the Duke of Wellington, edited by the 7th Duke of Wellington. 
Published by the St. Nicolas Press, Cambridge, 1956. 
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The title page of the first ““Tree and Garden Book” announces that 
it was ‘“‘Commenced by Wm. Robinson, August 1885’’. On the last page 
is pasted a newspaper cutting annotated in his hand. “‘Advert’’ (the 
contemporary abbreviation surprises) “in Times which led me to see 
and buy Gravetye in 1885”. The book appears to have been originally 
intended as a kind of “fair copy” record of work in progress. The first 
fourteen pages are inscribed in an ornamental script. Thereafter this is 
succeeded by different hand-writings equally legible, if less decorative. 
One presumes other amanuenses have been employed. Frequently 
ROBINSON’S own robust, unpleasing and often illegible handwriting 
comes hurtling across the page. 

Gradually the character of the volumes changes. Records of work done 
are interrupted by discourses on various aspects of gardening and 
forestry and it has to be admitted that there is less about gardening than 
readers of this JOURNAL would wish. 

ROBINSON was deeply interested in everything that concerned his 
estate and in improving his house as well as his property. He also for 
many years farmed extensively. An interesting point in connection with 
his career emerges here. 

So eminently successful in much that he touched he also had some 
startling failures and disappointments. He abandoned farming owing 
to prolonged financial loss. He records building work which turns out 
unsatisfactorily even though undertaken at great expense and under the 
supervision of skilled architects. The plumbing system in the house, 
though equally expensively installed under the care of an “‘architect of 
the highest repute”’, got out of order and had to be renewed at great cost. 

Not that cost appears to have been any great object. In 1886 he 
constructed a sunk fence to “secure freedom of view from the South of 
the house towards the lower lake and beyond” at a cost of about £325. 
The new upper drive to the house was “finished May 11, 1889 after very 
heavy labour for horses and men for 8 months, felling trees, filling 
hollows, removing many thousands loads of earth to get a good line and 
easy grade, closing old and useless roads so as to make the approach 
simple as well as beautiful and easy”. In 1890 “‘an ugly stiff and straight 
cottage which was once the farm-house of the principal holding in Mill 
Place demolished as ugly from every point of view. . . . Orchard taken 
away near the same and all thrown in to make one airy field. Effect on 
the rocks and the Scotch firs on them much better.”’ 

Extensive and continuous estate works are recorded in these books 
and much forestry work was also carried on. There are some very inter- 
esting experiments in seeding plantations, both of oak and various coni- 
fers. In the autumn of 1893 and spring of 1894 attempts were made to 
form an oak plantation from acorns. A later note, however, states, “‘all 
mostly failed owing to biting down of seedlings by rabbits’’. In 1902: 
Cedars of Lebanon, ‘Planted very small trees 4”—6" high and between 
them here and there on 20th May the seeds direct of both the Cedar of 
Lebanon and Atlantica.” 
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Many large-scale massed ornamental plantings were undertaken. In 
1887: ““Many handsome hollies, gold and silver and fine green kinds 
planted in December this year. They were got to shut out view of new 
kitchen garden from pleasure ground. To save 20 years or more very 
finely grown specimens were sought. They were brought all the way 
from Knaphill by road in our own and the nurseryman’s wagons 
which met and exchanged horses at Ockley. . . . These plants had been 
frequently moved and came with good balls, 2-4 feet across, the plants 
6-12 feet high.” A note in the 1911 volume states that many of the hollies 
did badly and many died: transplanting specimen hollies is usually a 
mistake. 

Some completely new information comes to light in correspondence 
in July 1898 between ROBINSON and MR F. WARNER BURT, then of Nigg, 
Ross-shire, whose grandfather, a MR. TURNER, had owned Gravetye from 
1840-1860, when he had known it. He sent some interesting information 
about the house, and plans of it, drawn from memory as he remembered 
it, also two photographs of the house which ROBINSON seems to have 
assumed were taken in 1848, presumably because Mr. BURT had in 1898 
written of Gravetye as he had remembered it fifty years before. I can 
find no evidence for this date, but MR. BURT states that a man named 
MELVILLE, formerly of East Grinstead, took the photographs and that he 
had bought them from him about 1865, that is to say about twenty years 
before ROBINSON purchased the property. An interesting fact recorded 
by MR. BURT is that Gravetye, before his grandfather bought it for {2,000 
had been for many years unoccupied except by harvest labourers, etc. 
Until some date between 1840 and 1860 the house appears to have 
remained unaltered, since it was built in the Tudor period. 

ROBINSON made many gardens for other people and special interest 
attaches to any information about his own garden. He declared that his 
first consideration was the flowers he wished to grow. The favourite of 
these were tea roses, outdoor carnations, ‘Tufted pansies” and “Star- 
worts”’ as he called them. 

Of tea roses, in 1888 ROBINSON was able to claim after two years from 
planting that seventy sorts, in groups from six to twenty, had proved their 
hardiness through two severe winters, and in a poor summer and a fine 
one their beauty and long flowering period. He from time to time men- 
tions tea roses in these records but does not say as time went on if, or to 
what degree, he kept his collection up to date. 

His first attempt at hardy carnations at Gravetye was not a success. 
In 1886 he writes, “Formed a large collection of hardy border kinds, 
mostly ‘self-coloured’, over 500 plants coming from Pierrefitte in France. 
Not many of all these plants survived the winter: rabbits and frost had 
most!”’ Here it may be mentioned that during the many years covered 
by these books ROBINSON battled with “these pests’’, as he so rightly 
called them. However, having carefully fenced them, in the autumn of 
1887 he set out about 2,000 carnations from good layers. They proved 
themselves satisfactory in every way. None was lost from the cold. 
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“Tufted Pansies” were, in fact, violas, so called, he says, to distin- 
guish them from the alpine species which bear the same generic name. 
He used them for underplanting his roses and for mass planting where 
important blocks of colour were required. This somehow did not qualify 
in his view as ‘“‘bedding out”’. 

His culture of “Starworts”’ seems to have been a great contribution 
to horticulture. ROBINSON grew them in empty spaces hetween newly 
planted shrubs and found the “result was charming”. ‘These ‘‘Starworts 
or Michaelmas Daisies were a lovely sight here in 1887 ind 1888’, he 
writes in the latter year. In 1889 he wrote in the “Tree and Garden Book” 
an account of the “kinds which represent well the beauty of the Star- 
worts as at present known. There are many more names and many more 
kinds may come but they will hardly surpass the above mentioned in 
beauty and vigour.’’ ROBINSON did not see the late MR. ERNEST BALLARD’S 
Michaelmas daisies. He makes no reference to the R.H.S. Aster Con- 
ference of 1891. 

On October 14, 1890, AUGUSTUS HARE wrote in a letter: “It was a 
pleasure to drive over to the picturesque old manor house of Gravetye 
which belongs to Mr. W. Robinson who wrote ‘The English Flower 
Garden’, but except for the thickets of Michaelmas Daisies I was 
disappointed in his flowers for he only attempts those which belong to 
the naturally existing soil.’’* 

This last clause is curious, for there is ample evidence that frequently 
beds were excavated to considerable depths and filled with made-up 
soil. For example, in 1893, finding that certain beds in the flower garden 
were unsatisfactory, “we ripped up nearly all of them and digging out 
clay and rock from the bottom of them made each bed 2 feet deep below 
the level of the grass, filling in with good loam, sand and manure as the 
best preparation for tea roses and carnations”. The great border round 
the garden was similarly treated at the same time. 

In 1893 also, ROBINSON planted a large collection of new finely 
coloured water-lilies raised by MARLIAC and VILMORIN. He greatly ad- 
mired these plants and enquired of MARLIAC how he had originated them. 
A lengthy reply is given but does not appear to reveal his secret methods 
which, according to MRS. FRANCES PERRY, “‘to all intents and purposes 
have passed away with him”. Two years later “four different landscape 
painters’, ROBINSON writes, “painted our lily pool in the summer and 
autumn in 1895, Mark Fisher, Alfred Parsons, H. A. Olivier and H. G. 
Moor.”’. One wonders what CLAUDE MONET, who was painting at this time, 
would have made of the lily pools of Gravetye. 

Planting of one kind or another was constantly taking place, but the 
seasons 1893-4 and 1895-6 seem to have been peak periods. It is im- 
possible to enumerate all the subjects planted, but in 1893-4 in the MS. 
book they cover approximately four-and-a-half large foolscap pages. In 
this season they appear mainly to have been trees and shrubs. Sometimes 
only single specimens were acquired, but groups and hedges were planted 

* Augustus Hare, The Story of My Life, Vol. VI, p. 227. 
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of hollies, willows, almonds, cedars and pines, including a group of Pinus 
leucodermis ‘“‘sent me by the Emperor of Austria’s head gardener at 
Vienna, Mr. Kropatsch’’. One stupefying item is 4,000 kalmias and 
alpine rhododendrons. 

The planting in the season 1895-6 was largely “‘in gardens and 
pleasure grounds’’. The list of things planted covers nearly three large 
foolscap pages and contains such items as “5,000 chionodoxas in garden 
near house’’, “1,500 dogstooth violets’, “1,200 iris, English and Spanish | 
among gooseberries’’, ‘6,000 tulips in tulip garden”’, “‘1,000 Red Roses 
on own roots in new orchard”’, “‘3,000 sweet-brier, fences and other 
places”’, “Hollies, Rhododendrons other things planted in Bamboo garden 
not included here’, ‘‘2,000 forest and fence plants’’. ‘“This season in 
garden, pleasure grounds and forest planted 50,000 in all.” W. R., June 
1896, is the note at the foot of this list. 

“Planted in January 1897 nearly 100,000 narcissus. . . .”” I quote 
ROBINSON’S own words: in the spring following about 80,000 narcissus. 

ROBINSON was always keen to grow things in as natural a way as 
possible and in November 1886 planted small groups of the moccasin 
flower (Cypripedium reginae) in bog moss in an old pit. These were a gift 
from MR. ELLIOTT of Philadelphia. A note in ROBINSON’s hand: “‘never 
could trace the plants in 1888”. Six months earlier 400 autumn-flowering 
cyclamen were planted about the property, but ROBINSON again had to 
note in March 1888 that, “They did not seem to take to the soil”. This 
year, too, about 7,000 snowdrops were planted, some hundreds of 
Endymion hispanicus and winter aconite. After the last is a note in 
ROBINSON’s hand (probably of a much later date) ‘‘never did any good, 
not liking soil”. The above bulbs appear to have been planted about 
October 22. Could this late date account for the failure of the aconites? 

At this time also ROBINSON was attempting to naturalize plants by 
seeding. Blue lupin was sown by the banks of streamlets and in copses, 
the ‘‘Welsh poppy about the farm stables and bailiff’s cottage also a 
pinch at the lake dam,” the white columbine “at stoneheap of the 
dam of the lower lake”, and water-forget-me-not was scattered about 
“the fringes of lakes and streams’. In 1894 ROBINSON attempted to 
establish in the hedgerows, from seed, stout herbaceous plants such as 
anchusa, everlasting peas, ferula, lupins, heracleums, delphiniums, col- 
umbines, aconites, and others. I cannot find any record of the success 
or otherwise of these experiments. 

In the summer of 1891 ROBINSON invited H. G. MOON and W. E. NOR- 
TON to “‘stay for the season and study the beauty of the place from the 
landscape-painter’s point of view entirely, which they accordingly did. 
They worked at the pictures all the winter. . . .” The pictures were exhib- 
ited in London in November 1892. The exhibition was entitled “A 
Story of the Year round an old Country House”. ROBINSON wrote an 
introduction to the catalogue which is pasted into the first MS. book. 
The Times described the exhibition as a “charming little collection” and 
the artists “‘clear-eyed observers of nature” each of whom “paints with 
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the brush of a thoroughly trained artist”. A cutting among others from 
periodicals not identified, but pasted into the book, refers to ROBINSON’S 
introduction as suggesting that the artists were handicapped by an un- 
fortunate season. ‘“‘We should have said they were handicapped by 
looking at nature through Corot’s eyes.” This sentence is underlined 
and alongside is written “Rubbish W. R.”’. 

ROBINSON gives a list of his collection of pictures as at 1895. This 
consisted almost entirely of landscapes and flower paintings and con- 
tained many views of Gravetye by his great friend the floral painter, 
H. G. MOON. Contemporary academicians were also represented. On the 
other hand there were three pictures by cazIN and eight flower pieces by 
FANTIN-LATOUR, and one or two other works all regarded as distinctly 
“modern” at that time. He certainly had two coroTs and a VAN HUYSUM, 
“Various Flowers”, hung on the stairs. 

In these notes I have selected what has seemed to me most likely to 
be of interest to gardeners. But there is much else of great interest. ‘The 
importance of these books is that they illustrate ROBINSON’s mind in 
action and they are therefore a most valuable accession to the Lindley 


Library. 


ALFRED GURNEY WILSON, V.M.H. 


(1878-1957) 


LFRED GURNEY WILSON, who died at Hove on January 19 at the age 
Aor seventy-nine, was for over forty years an outstanding figure in 
the orchid world. Son of an enthusiastic amateur gardener, his interest 
in orchids dated from his boyhood among his father’s plants, and in 
1908, at the age of thirty, his knowledge of orchids was recognized by 
his election as a Fellow of the Linnean Society and by his appointment as 
a member of our Society’s Orchid Committee. In 1910 he founded a 
monthly journal called the Orchid World and he edited it until 1916 when 
military service caused it to be discontinued. On the death of R. A. 
ROLFE, in 1921, he took over responsibility for the Orchid Review which 
he continued to edit until 1932. From 1924 to 1942 he was Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Orchid Committee, and from 1942 to 1952 he was its Chair- 
man. His knowledge of orchids and orchid literature was probably more 
extensive than that of any contemporary in this or any other country, 
and his services as a judge were in demand, not only in this country but 
also on the Continent, and he was chairman of the judges at shows of 
the American Orchid Society at Boston in 1924 and at New York in 
1928. That Society awarded him their gold medal for his ‘eminent 
services to orchidology’’, and in 1943 he was the recipient of our Society’s 
Victoria Medal of Honour. The trigeneric hybrid combining Cochlioda, 
Oncidium and Odontoglossum was named in his honour Wilsonara. 

For fifty years he scarcely missed a Fortnightly Show and he gave 
unsparingly of his time and knowledge to our Society’s work. Not 
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content with what he had done during his long life, he was anxious to do 
anything within his power to assist in the continuation of that work in 
perpetuity, and in his will he bequeathed to the Society his library, his 
paintings of orchids, and the residue of his estate, amounting to about 
£20,000 “‘for the purpose of constituting a Trust Fund (to be known as 
the ‘Gurney Wilson Trust Fund’) the income arising therefrom to be 
used for furthering the horticultural work of the said Society in such 
manner as the Council of the said Society shall in their absolute discretion 
deem fit.” 

Seldom has the Society had among its Fellows anyone who devoted 
himself more consistently and wholeheartedly to its work and never has 
the Society had so generous a benefactor as ALFRED GURNEY WILSON 


(Fig. 56). A. SIMMONDS 


THE POINSETTIA 


EUPHORBIA PULCHERRIMA ‘ADVENTSSTERN 
VON WERDER’ 


G. W. Robinson 


HE appearance of a very fine form of poinsettia before the Floral 

Committee ‘A’ on January 22 brought out the curious fact that no 
award had been made to this outstanding winter-flowering plant since 
1914, when a variety with rose-pink bracts, E. pulcherrima var. rosea, was 
given an Award of Merit. 

In sub-tropical climates the poinsettia is a wonderful shrub or small 
tree. It is a native of Mexico and though previously known to the 
botanist did not come into cultivation until about 1828. It was then 
introduced to the U.S.A. where it is still a most popular Christmas- 
flowering plant. Its value was immediately recognized by a MR. BUIST, 
of Philadelphia, a graduate of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
and it was not long before it was in cultivation there. In 1836 the new 
plant was described and figured in Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, t. 3493, 
by the University Professor of Botany, DR. GRAHAM. It was named, in 
honour of the finder, a M. POINSETTE, “Euphorbia poinsettiana” and it 
is interesting to note that though the name given was apparently ante- 
dated and invalid, the common name has in this case perpetuated his 
name; indeed, poinsettia is far better known than E. pulcherrima. It 
rapidly became a popular plant. 

The first reference I can find of its use as a house plant is in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1841: “If great care is taken when a plant is in 
full flower it may be removed from the stove to the drawing room, but 
the least exposure to cold will prevent the expansion of both the leaves 
and flowers.” 

In 1873 two colour forms were shown, Euphorbia pulcherrima major 
and E. pulcherrima roseo-carminata. According to the R.H.S. List of 
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Awards, var. major was given an F.C.C. in the same year. In this year 
also appears the first record of a “double” form. This was figured in 
The American Agriculturist, 1873, from material discovered by M. ROEZL, 
who found it in a small Indian village in the Mexican state of Guerrero. 
ROEZL did not attempt to describe his find, observing that no botanist 
or florist would trust his description or believe that the plant was so 
gorgeous. It was certainly given a great reception. A reproduction of 
the American figure appeared in The Garden, of August 23, 1873, 
followed in 1876 by a superb colour plate. The following year when 
shown by Messrs. Veitch it was given an F.C.C. A double form was 
figured in Revue Horticole in 1905, though this does not appear to be 
the same stock; it is described as a splendid form with numerous large 
bracts of intense scarlet. They are not, of course, double-flowered but 
merely have a greatly increased number of coloured bracts. In 1913 two 
other varieties, alba and salmonea, were figured, also in the Revue Horti- 
cole. Though these varieties are diverse and no doubt useful for decora- 
tive purposes, they have never enjoyed the popularity of the scarlet form. 

The variety, so well shown by the Richmond Parks Department, 
E. pulcherrima ‘Adventsstern von Werder’, was given an Award of Merit. 
It was raised by ADOLF KARGER ERBEN in Werder/Havel, and introduced 
from the Potsdam Botanic Gardens in 1935. It not only has good colour 
and larger bracts but the habit is better, being dwarfer and more inclined 
to branch (Fig. 53). 

Cultivation has changed little except perhaps that the plants are 
grown cooler. They are, of course, sub-tropical and though they may 
be grown during the summer months without artificial heat there are 
two periods of the year when they must have a minimum of 55° F. 
and preferably higher. The first is between September and December 
when they are building up their flowering bracts, and the second during 
and shortly after propagation, usually from about March onwards. 
Details of cultivation are given regularly in the horticultural press and 
in books, so there is no point in detailing them here. I would, however, 
point out that there are three methods of propagation available: 

1. Hardwood cuttings. When cutting the old plants over, the 
prunings may be cut into 3- to 4-inch lengths and inserted as hard 
cuttings. This is an advantage to the gardener whose temperatures are 
not so high. Under his conditions they are more reliable. They will 
usually produce multiple-stemmed and bushier plants. 

2. Soft cuttings. These are, of course, obtained from plants which 
have been rested, cut back, and then subjected to sufficient heat and 
humidity to make them produce vigorous young growths. All propa- 
gators will I think agree that these are potentially the best stock. Some 
growers prefer to take them with a heel of old wood. 

3. Eyes. This procedure is exactly the same as with vine eyes, half 
an inch of old wood should be left above and below the bud. This 
method has been used freely to build up stocks quickly, especially of 
improved varieties, but is not generally practised today. 
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PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1957 


Euphorbia pulcherrima ‘Adventsstern von Werder’ A.M. 
January 22, 1957. It is many years since an award has been made to 
one of the poinsettias. This very handsome variety of the well-known 
stove plant was introduced to Kew from Potsdam. Its beauty depends 
on its terminal whorls at least a foot across of Orient Red (H.C.C. 
819/3) bracts surrounding a central bunch of small yellow flowers. The 
dark green deeply waved foliage is also very attractive. Exhibited by 
the Borough of Richmond, Surrey (gr. Mr. A. Wise) (Fig. 53). 

Nerine ‘Pink Triumph’ A.M. January 22, 1957. This variety 
originated in Guernsey but its parentage is unknown. The flowers are 
Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/2) with a central streak of a slightly darker 
shade (H.C.C. 627/1) to each segment and have delicately crisped 
margins. ‘They are borne in umbels of nine to twelve on very stout 
scapes up to 20 inches tall. ‘The exhibitors claim that the plant is free 
flowering and sufficiently hardy to grow out of doors in mild districts. 
It is obviously a good variety for cutting and market work. Shown by 
Messrs. Vandertang’s Nurseries, Guernsey, Channel Islands (Fig. 54). 


ORCHIDS 

Cypripedium (Ramslye g.) ‘Black Prince’ A.M. January 10, 
1957. This cypripedium was obtained by crossing C. ‘Angmering’ and 
C. ‘Rosalii Una’. The flower exhibited was 44 inches across by 4 inches 
deep. The dorsal and lateral tepals are strongly incurved and the 
former especially tends to overshadow the labellum. The basic colour 
of the dorsal is mauve fading to white towards the margin. At the centre 
a glossy brown colour is superimposed over the other. The lateral tepals 
have also a brown colour superimposed upon a pale green and the latter 
colour is especially noticeable towards the lower margins. The labellum 
is similarly marked to the laterals. Exhibited by Messrs. Stuart Low 
(Benenden) Ltd., Orchid Nursery, Jarvis Brook, Crowborough, Sussex. 

Cypripedium (Sungrove g.) ‘Gillian’ A.M. January 10, 1957. 
This is another of the large-flowered yellow cypripediums of which 
those of the ‘Gorse’ grex have been most notable in the last few 
years. The ‘Sungrove’ grex is related to the other grex and in 
addition was also raised and exhibited by Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe, 
Downlands Nurseries, Chilton, Didcot, Berks. This cultivar was ex- 
hibited with a flower 5} inches across. The large dorsal sepal has a 
broad white band towards the margin and a glossy green centre. The 
laterals and the labellum are pale-yellow, while the former tepals have 
strongly undulated margins. The parentage of this plant is C. ‘Minster 
Lovell’ x C. ‘Chilton’. 

x Odontonia (Bela g.) ‘Lyoth Phantom’ A.M. January 10, 1957. 
This cultivar was exhibited with a spike of eight flowers, including one 
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bud. The parents are x Odontonia ‘Duchess of York’ and Odontoglossum 
‘Draco’. All the tepals of the flowers are strongly fimbriated and have 
undulating margins and recurved apices. The basic colour is creamy- 
white and towards the centre of the tepals this is strongly overlaid with 
deep reddish-brown margins. The large, rather flat labellum is strongly 
bifid with the lower half more or less clear white. The general creamy- 
white colour gives a slightly yellow effect to the flower which is perhaps 
more unusual in this multigeneric hybrid. Exhibited by Messrs. 
Charlesworth & Co., Lewis Road, Haywards Heath. 

x Odontonia (Boussole g.) ‘La Tuilerie’ F.C.C. January 10, 
1957. A large spike of this cultivar was exhibited. This bore nine 
flowers and each flower was 4 inches by 4 inches. The purple peduncle 
is 2 noticeable feature of the inflorescence. The tepals of the inner whorl 
are strongly incised and undulated at the margins. ‘The general colour 
is mauve-pink fading to white at the margins. In addition numerous 
rather small reddish-brown dots occur on all the tepals. On the labellum 
these dots are modified in colour by the yellow patch which extends 
below the crest. The general effect gives a much more pink impression 
than is usual with the Odontonia cultivars. Parentage is Miltonia 
‘Princess Mary’ x Odontoglossum ‘Nabab’. Exhibited by Les Fils et 
Petit-fils de Vacherot Lecoufle, La Tuilerie, Boissy-Saint Léger, S. et 
O., France. 

x Odontonia (Salan g.) ‘Fanion’ A.M. January 10, 1957. This 
is a very dark-flowered Odontonia and the deep purple colour is pre- 
dominant over all the tepals. These tepals are all reflexed at the apex 
and the scalloped margins are faintly edged with white. The labellum 
has narrow concentric rings of white towards the margin while the 
centre has a velvety flush of brighter purple. Upon the spike exhibited 
were six open flowers and four buds. Individual flowers being 4} inches 
deep and 4 inches across. The basic purple colour gives a rather dull 
effect. The parentage of this plant is Odontonia ‘Lulli’ x Odontoglossum 
‘Rembrandt’. Exhibited by Les Fils et Petit-fils de Vacherot Lecoufle, 
La Tuilerie, Boissy-Saint Léger, S. et O., France. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Background to Gardening."’ By W. O. James. Demy 8vo. 224 pp. Illus. 
(George Allen & Unwin.) 18s. 


The scientific knowledge which is related to the activities of the gardener has been 
the topic of several works and the Background to Gardening is another attempt in this 
field. The effectiveness of such efforts depend on the knowledge possessed by the 
author, both as scientist and gardener, on the manner of presentation and also on a 
clear conception of the audience addressed. Dr. James is a plant physiologist of distinc- 
tion and manifestly competent in his own field, but whilst his account is frequently 
simple enough for children the reader is suddenly called upon to understand what is 
meant by the colloidal state; such unevenness of exposition mars what is in the main an 
interesting and informative presentation. The scope of the work is indicated by the 
chapter headings: Water; Inside the Soil; Invisible Means of Support; Living 
Together; Debatable Operations; Hormones; The Control of Flowering; Seeds. 
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Occasionally we find the author nodding, as, for instance, in the chapter on soil 
where the low capacity for water retention of coarse-textured soils is attributed to the 
large pore spaces and no reference is made to the relatively small internal surface on 
which the water is, in fact, retained. On the other hand, the author’s analogies are 
sometimes particularly happy as when he compares the passage of water through a 
constricted tube to the passing of a football crowd through a turnstile. The not 
infrequent asides and irrelevances lighten the more serious matter and there are a 
number of line drawings, some quite charming, although they are mostly unidentified. 

E. J. SALISBURY 


“The Study of Plant Communities.” By Henry J. Oosting. 440 pp., 198 
figs. (W. H. Freeman & Co., San Francisco, 2nd edition, 1956.) 515. 

Ecology is a subject of considerable horticultural importance though its recognition 
as a subject in horticultural courses and examinations appears to lag. It deals, on the 
botanical side, with plants and their environment or, as some ecologists state, with the 
“‘*home life” of plants and since it is one aim of gardeners to make plants ‘‘feel at home”’ 
under cultivation their ecology is of paramount importance in successful gardening. 

The book now under notice is well written and gives a good introduction to one 
important aspect of plant ecology, namely, the growing together of plants in com- 
munities. This is often termed synecology and the other major branch of the subject, 
the study of the life of the individual plant (or of its species), known as autecology, is 
outside the scope of this work. To British readers the chief objection of the book is that 
the examples and illustrations are taken, almost entirely, from American vegetation. 
The new edition has been improved in various ways and brought up to date by in- 
corporation of the results of recent researches. 

A community is defined as ‘‘an aggregation of living organisms having mutual 
relationships among themselves and to their environment’. The nature of com- 
munities and their analysis are considered. Quadrats of various kinds, transects, and 
bisects are described as the best means of surveying and measuring vegetation. The 
structural characteristics of plant communities include the numbers of component 
individuals under headings of density and frequency. Qualitative characters are 
sociability, vitality, stratification, and periodicity. Synthetic characters include 
regularity of occurrence in and restriction to a particular kind of community. Life- 
forms are classed as physiognomic characteristics. 

The environmental factors include those of climate, soil, and living organisms. 
These are discussed at some length in over a hundred pages. The dynamics of plant 
communities is practically synonymous with plant succession which has been so fully 
developed in the U.S.A. On the basis of successior a long discussion of plant com- 
munities, especially of climaxes, of North America 1s given with many photographic 
illustrations. An interesting chapter deals with the distribution of climax communities 
and shift of climaxes with time. There is a brief account of ecology applied to problems 
of forestry, agriculture, and conservation of soil and water. 

W. B. TURRILL 


“The Gardener’s Golden Treasury.”” Edited by A. G. L. Hellyer. 1,132 
pp. Illus. (Collingridge, 1956.) 50s. 

This treasury is the result of binding together three useful books: Sander’s Encyclo- 
paedia of Gardening, The Encyclopaedia of Plant Portraits and The Encyclopaedia of 
Garden Work and Terms. The first work, well known to many and needing little intro- 
duction, was revised by Mr. Hellyer in 1956 and gives details of cultivation, height, 
colour, etc., of plants in general cultivation today and of many others. The second is 
composed of over 1,100 photographs which, for the most part, are excellent. One error 
noticed here was that Watsoma meriana is classified as a half-hardy shrub! The third 
and last book, illustrated with photographs and line drawings, contains definitions and 
explanations of botanical and horticultural terms and skilled work, such as grafting, 
pruning, etc. 

This treasury, although weighty and rather cumbersome, has the advantage of 
providing a wealth of information in one book and so makes reference quick and easy. 


“Modern Commercial Fruit Growing.”” Edited by T. Wallace and R. G. 
Bush. (Country Life Ltd.) 384 pp. 5 gns. 

The critical reader is apt to be suspicious of the torrent of horticultural books now 
being published, particularly where one writer attempts to cover too wide a field or is 
prepared to write on any branch of horticulture. The attraction of the book under 
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review is that the joint Editors are a famous scientist and a well-know grower, who 
have enlisted the services of specialists. These, in their own subjects, cover adequately 
a very wide field. The contributors are acknowledged leaders in research in the subject 
on which they write, or in the advisory field, who have not been above including 
paragraphs written by other specialists. 

The book is attractively produced with good type and adequate margins, plentifully 
illustrated with photographs, mostly of excellent quality. The one coloured plate is 
unfortunate. A beautiful picture, it represents a ‘Laxton Superb’ apple of a colour 
which very few growers can emulate. 

The proof-reading has been of a high standard and the style throughout is, almost 
without exception, lucid and grammatical, a remarkable achievement with so many 
contributors. The contributions appear to be accurate and right up to date except that 
criticism must be made of some inaccurate and woolly observations on pages 319-21. 

The book is in four parts, the first dealing with the basic subjects of site, soil, 
planting material and the development of the project, while part two covers the 
growing of tree fruits from the choice of varieties, tree form, pruning, control of pests, 
harvesting, to the marketing of the produce. Part three deals in a similar manner with 
soft fruits. 

The inclusion of blossoming-tables and fertility rules is valuable, as are the 
numerous cross-references. 

Finally, part four is concerned with matters of special and more academic interest. 

The two Editors make their own contributions, Wallace providing a clear exposition 
of soils, while Bush deals with climate and the siting of plantations, leaving other 
aspects to their colleagues. 

It will be unfortunate if the price of this excellent work should limit its circulation, 
for it is a mine of information which every commercial grower of enterprise should 
possess. Keen and enquiring amateurs can find in it much of value and of absorbing 


interest. It cannot be too strongly recommended. 
T. NEAME 


“The New Small Garden.”’ By Lady Allen of Hurtwood and Susan Jellicoe. 
Demy 8vo. 128 pp. Illus. (Architectural Press.) 15s. 

This book is intended for the maker of the really small garden and the majority 
of examples shown are those of gardens in London or other cities, or in new housing 
estates. The text is both interesting and helpful and in general the advice is good, 
although there are some rather unusual recommendations such as that of a carpet of 
wood sorrel with bluebells growing through. The illustration of a raised scree bed in a 
small Gloucestershire garden shows how much easier it is to fit this into a small garden 
than it is to fit in a small rock garden, and probably the plants grow better. The emphasis 
is particularly on simple and labour-saving gardens and on outdoor rooms for living 
pleasantly, although it is surprising how many rather unusual plants with fine foliage are 
to be found in the selected gardens. The photographs do not in the majority of cases 
seem to do justice to the text or the gardens. 


PATRICK M. SYNGE 
ERRATA 
R.H.S. Journat, 82, January 1957: Page 12. The fruits of Paulownia fargesii 
are smaller than those of P. fortunet and not larger as stated in paragraph two. 
R.H.S. Journat, 82, January 1957: Page 37. Hydrangea involucrata should 
be described as “usually not over 4 feet in height”’, instead of “usually not over 
14 feet in height’’. 

_ R.H.S. Journat, 82, February 1957: Page 92. Aster ‘September Ruby’. 
Since the publication of this description it has been learned that the raiser of 
this plant was Ernst Benary, Hann, Muenden, and not Mr. Kar! Forster. 

ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the bookseller and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 


The best cloches on earth. They protect 
your plants from wind and frost, ensure 
strong, heavy-yielding crops which mature 
weeks earlier. Chase Cloches can be used 
all the year round. Obtainable everywhere. 
Send NOW for free booklet on Cloche 
Gardening. 


Chase SEEDS 


COMPOST GROWN 


SEED-RAISERS 


Chase electric or oil-heated Seed Raisers are 
the complete answer for gardeners who 
have no heated greenhouse. Inexpensive, 
efficient and very economical. Glass-fibre 
wicks ensure correct humidity. Send for 
full details. 


For vegetables of superb flavour, flowers of superlative colour 
and perfume, strong growing and disease resistant, sow Chase 
compost-grown seeds. Hand picked and untouched by chemical 
fertiliser. List free on request. 


CHASE LIMITED, 38 (0) CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX 


manganese deficiency 


chlorotic (yellow) 
‘marbling’ between the veins 
of the leaves is often the first 
symptom of manganese defic- 
iency in brassicas, and is illus- 
trated in the leaf of a swede 
turnip. The leaf on the left of 
the picture is from a normal 
plant. With severe deficiency 
the whole of the leaves 
except the veins may become 
bleached. 


Information and literature may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. If you 
have difficulty in purchasing manganese sulphate locally, please communicate with us. 


cA 


CHEMICAL 
Telephone 1921 ‘five limes) 


RBON PRODUCTS LTD. 


Cables. CHEMICARBO LONDO 


Chase Prices trom 
CLOCHES 
aes, 
| 
i 
B STREET Wt 
xi 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones: 
In office hours—-Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


Visit our GROUP OF ORCHIDS at 
CHELSEA in the Great Marquee. 


G) You will find our exhibit quite distinct from the others. 
4 Our staff will treat you with their usual courtesy. They are 
willing to help you on all MATTERS ORCHIDACEOUS. 


BEGINNERS’ COLLECTIONS of Orchids from £5 
(Ref. A5) from 


SANDERS, Royal Orchid Nurseries, St. Albans, Herts. Phone: 53245 ,., « 


OUR CATALOGUE OF ‘HART? 
WATER LILIES 
AND Treated against birds and pests 
A Qa U A T 1 Cc Ss Cash with order, carriage paid, bags free. 
“‘Standard”’ Mixture of Sheep's Hard and Red 
Fescue, Timothy S.23, $.24, Devon Eaver and S.S. 
is full of helpful information on preparing Ryegrasses. 1-14 1b. 3/3 per Ib.; 15 Ib. and upwards 
a pond and choosing plants. Free copy per 
ree on req rass 5ee ixtures nalysis 
sent on request. We send out very Chart; (b) Bulletin of Fertilizers and Horticultural 
hardy stock grown out of doors in our Sundries. 


Preseeding Base Fertilizer (2 oz. to the sq. 
Ib. for minimum 14 |b. and upwards. 
upplied only by:— 

J. R. TAYLOR, Lily Hill — MAXWELL M. HART (LONDON) LTD 
BRACKNELL , ERKS. Trial Grounds : Winnersh, Wokingham, Berks. 
Phone: WOKINGHAM 1121 


own Nursery. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Plants and Cuttings supplied to Trade, Retail and for Re-Sale 
Earlies, Mids, Lates, and Garden Pompons a Speciality 
No order too large or too small 


to: 
ELM HOUSE NURSERIES 
WALPOLE ST. PETER @ WISBECH @ CAMBS. 


All 
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Q 
LONG 
; 
Vo = 
j The Queen Mother 


ALL-CEDAR 


GREENHOUSES 


No 
Painting 


New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 


WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


Turn your GRASS into ‘‘VELVETONE LAWN’’ 


ELVETONE 


THE ORGANIC LAWN CONDITIONER 
MAKES LAWNS LIKE VELVET 


Extensively used by GREENKEEPERS for PUBLIC PARKS, SPORTS 
GROUNDS. USED NOW AND FOR MANY YEARS PAST ON 
THE ROYAL LAWNS AND ENCLOSURES AT ASCOT 


1.T.P. VELVETONE is formulated on a colloidal organic base. It contains all the plant 
foods required for the healthy growth of finer grasses in exactly the right proportion, 
in a series of phases becoming available in succession. Besides the major plant 
foods there are various trace elements essential to the growth of hard-wearing 
fibre. 1.T.P. VELVETONE discourages moss and fungal growth, and because of its exact 
composition it causes grasses to smother out and take over from weeds, thus ensuring 
that there are no bare patches. Regular use ensures a smooth velvety sward which 
retains its colour even in drought. Velvetone is most economical, only 2 oz. per 
square yard is required. 4-lb. bag 4/- 7lbs.5/6 14 lbs. 10/6 1 cwt. 48/- 
FROM ALL GOOD RETAILERS 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD. NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 
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FOR EARLY CROPS INSIST ON A 


Pluie Garden Frame 
*% INSTANTANEOUS OPENING FOR RAIN, WITH 
SIDE PROTECTION * PERFECT VENTILATION 
* MAXIMUM LIGHT * NO BOLTS OR PUTTY 


SEE US AT THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 


PLUIE SPAN size 4 ft 9 in. tong, 29 in. 
wide, 20 in. high at back. 
with ends ee 

Extension without ends .. £5 - 16-0 


PLUIE MAJOR Size 4 f 9 in. long, 4 ft 


wide, 20 in. high centre. Price complete 


with ends £9-16-0 
Extension without ends .. &£8-6-0 


Send for leaflets and a free cropping plan 


POULTMURE LTD. (DEPT. H.S.) 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


thee any 
POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


ste Your. PATHS— 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Cold with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 
for immediate use. 


29/6 per cwt. } 
Packed in 4 cwt. bags 
Carriage paid * 


England & Wales 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 


3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.! 
Phone TATE GALLERY 6933 


Xiv 


DRONWA 


Fot ALL yout 


paying neds: 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes all insec- 
ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 
suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 


or Seedlings in the 
AY? 
rd 


See your 
eedsman or lron- 
monger. 


Registered 
Design. 


\] PLANTSMAN recommends 
j you to send now for this fi 
free SEED AND PLANT}. 
CATALOGUE. Contains’ 
over a hundred illustrations |} 


DOBBIE & CO. LTD., 


DEPT. R. EDINBURGH 7. 


| 
WT OOH | 
Z send fer te 
5s The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO., 
i 
bg 
(MENDAROAD) ENDAROAD | 
= 


Saves Time, Saves Labour 


The ‘ Swing’ all-purpose WATER 
CART carries anything, liquids 
and solids—Feeds, Fertilizers, 
Manure, Chemical Sprays— 
without waste or splash. Light, 
easy to handle—but very 
sturdily constructed. Tips easily. 
Heavily Galvanized Container, 
Welded Tubular Steel Frame, 
Solid or Pneumatic Rubber Tyred 
or Unbreakable All-Steel wheels. 


6 sizes—15 to 50 gallons. 
Stocked by Geo. Monro, Carters, Suttons and all good horticultural sundriesmen. 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LTD. 


Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 
London Office : 23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. Tel: Monarch 2978 
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aa 
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(Reg. Des. 
No. 854724) 
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THE MIRACLE FERTILIZER 


makes plants grow 


QUICK- ACTING 


0. 


Welgro is obtainable from your local seedsman, garden supply shop, 
and through “ Boots the Chemists’. 


GARDEN FERTILIZERS LTD. 40, Chorlton St. ‘Manchester 
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a EASY TO 
like magic! MAKE UP 
a AND APPLY 
The amazing results obtained with Welgro are ° 
produced in a perfectly natural way by providing plants 
with all the food they need in liquid form which the IDEAL 
roots and the leaves commence to absorb immediately. FOR LAWNS 
Give your plants a REAL chance to show what FLOWERS 
they can do—feed them with Welgro, the fertilizer VEGETABLES 
that solves all fertilizer problems. 3 ‘i 
Note reduced prices- | 
Popular [9 aad / & (== GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
3 Ni 15% | 
Prices | Phosphoric Acid 
fn s | 
13 Ibs. 10/6 3 Ibs. 19/- 6 lbs. 32/- Magnesiom 0.4975" 
The reduced prices are due to improved packing | 7 extra | tron 0.136, | 
facilities. The size of the packs and the unrivalled || (erace Dames ged 0.065 
Welgro Formula remain unaltered. | Boron 0.047 | 


il 


SCART 
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CLEMATIS 


From a well-grown stock of 2,000 we suggest the 
— admirable large- flowered varieties. Blue 

auty of Worcester, Lasurstern. Pink 
de Bouchard. Red: E. Markham, 
Mdme. Andre, Ville de Lyon. White: Henryi. 
Striped: N. Moser, W. E. Gladstone. Purple: Jack- 
manni, President, Lady Balfour, Gypsy Queen. 
Mauve: W. Kennett, Mrs. 


o » 54/-} when cash is sent with 


3 plants for st} Special price: carriage paid 
12 » order. 


Full Catalogue (a) of Climbing Plants, Flowering 
Trees and Shrubs; also List (6) Roses and (c) Herb- 
aceous and Alpine Plants sent upon request. 
ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS, LTD. 
Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 
Seeds for Garden or poem Culture 
Chmbing, Alpine Hardy Plants 
lowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides 
’s Garden Pots 

‘ohn Innes 


W. SMAIL 


44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James's Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


Conservatories 


Garden 


BEST— PLANT BUNYARD'S 


The skill and experience gained over 160 
years goes into the production of our 


famous Kentish Fruit Trees. Send today Garages, greenhouses, 


for a copy of our comprehensive Fruit loose-boxes and garden 
% Tree Catalogue and Planting Guide, = of all descrip- 
listing all the best varieties at moderate 
Please send for 


prices. illustrated catalogue 


GEO. BUNYARD & CO. LTD | WOODCRAFT LTD., 


(Dept. 20) MAIDSTONE, KENT Dept. 24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


= ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


direct from the largest 
growers, are the ideal gift 
for all occasions. 


Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 


From: 
to John Innes Formula. 1 gn. to 5 gns. 


Particulars free: per box 
JOHNSTON BROS. (CRANLEIGH) LTD. Catalogue 
SUSSEX 
% Carnation Specialists ‘phone: Wivelsfield 232 
BAMBOO CANES 
All per A. Thin B. Med, C. Stout Ex. Stout HORTICULTURAL 
le s. s. le 5. 
86.38 486 THERMOMETERS 
m 3% 83 
as es STERILISERS, HOTBED, 
#0 2° WET AND DRY HYGROS., ROOM 
60 0 Send for Descriptive Leaflet and Prices 
Orders to £1 add 2s. wane paid 
earest station. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. W. BLACKMAN LTD. 
52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 227-9 GOSWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


TREES: 


. 


AER-DRAIN 


This six-purpose Turf Renovating 
Fork is available with interchangeable 
tines for solid tining, surface drainage, 

hollow tining and root pruning | 


Illustrated Brochure from:— 


W. HARGREAVES & Co. Ltd. | 
““SISIS” Works, Cheadle, Cheshire 


FLEXIBLE EARTH 


OUR 68-PAGE BOOKLET AND 
SUPPLEMENT, ENTITLED 


STAGGERING 
RESULTS 


has 17 pages of cultural hints and 44 
Funny Cartoons and a random selection 
of 107 Testimonials demonstrating the 
wide range of plants that benefit. This, 
together with a copy of 


WILL BE SENT | rs EF 
A LARGE S.A.E. 


THE MAGIC OF 
CORNWALL 

FREE TO ALL 

WHO SEND US 

CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH CO. LTD. 

52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


LAWN | 
TOOLS 


| alpines, 116 pages. 
| on your first order. 


PLANT 
THESE 
EXCITING 
NEW 
VARIETIES 
FOR 


*CUT FLOWERS 


Challenger. An improved Clive Greaves 3/6 
Souter’s Violet. Rich violet blue... . 3- 
Dinkie. Semi-double, pale silvery lavender 
Rosa Mary. Another beautiful semi-double 

Florist’s Delight. Award of Merit. Very vigorous 

Rosalind. Charming new variety, dark Wisteria 

blue tee tee ee 7/6 


Postage | /6 in the 


April is the best time for planting. Order a Special 
Collection now. One of each of the above, carr. paid, 25/— 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of hardy plants, shrubs and 
Enclose 1/-, which will be credited 


NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS 
SUSSEX Eastergate 4/2/3 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 

Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 
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BUY YOUR ATA REASONABLE 
OM THE ACTUAL 
PRODUCERS 
CYMBIDIUMS, CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
CATTLEYAS, ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS and CURIOSITIES 
Flowering size plants from 20/- 


Our Illustrated Booklet “ The Simpli- 
ci a5 aye) Growing” will be sent 
IN REQUEST. 


& LTD. 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moistureabsorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


Buy your 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
FROM THE 


SPECIALISTS 


We have selected over 50 of the finest varieties 
available. Mostly recent American introductions, 
tried and tested on our Nurseries. Sure-to-please 
sorts. Seeds, Leaves, Small Plants, Flowering 
Plants. Available March-September. 

Send stamped addressed envelope for list please. 
Ww. C. WICKS LTD. 
Mapperley Nurseries, Nottingham 
Growers of good plants since 1880 


YOUNG SEEDLINGS 


For those who lack the time or facilities 
for raising seed, we offer Young Seedlings 
of our following specialities: 
Young seedling Double Begonias 12/6 dozen 
Young seedling Deiphiniums. . 10/- ,, 
Young seedling Cyclamens. . . 12/6 ,, 
Young seedling Polyanthus. .. 7/6 ,, 
All are mixed colours and are sent post free. 
Seedlings are also available of our glorious new 
*s Blue and Langdon’s 
Pink. Each colour 15/- per dozen, post free. 


Blackmore +-Langadon 


of BATH 


THE MECHANIZED 
GARDEN CENTRE 


Garden equipment, motor mowers, 
motor scythes, rotary cultivators, hedge 
trimmers, chain saws, flame guns, 
sprayers, lawn sweepers, etc. 


Available ex-stock — demonstrations 
BETTER GET IT AT 

110 Marylebone Lane, W.1 (WEL. 6842) 

and Brenchley, Kent 


MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 
The Glorious Blue Poppy 


Two-year-old plants, 40/- per dozen 
One-year-old plants, 27/- per dozen 
Three or six at dozen rate. Add 2/- in the € for 


packing and postage. Send 2d. stamp for Catalogue 
of Primulas, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, Bricket Wood, 
Watford, Herts. Garston (Herts.) 2098 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Tel. 454 


For Choice Herbaceous Plants 
in great variety 


Catalogue post free on request 


LAWNS 


Pedigree Seeds ~- Fertilisers of 
Guaranteed Analysis 
Top Dressings 
LIST ON REQUEST 


Expert advisory and laboratory 
service free 


VERDA (Lawns) LTD. 
Abford House, Wilton Road, S.W.1 
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Judge by results... 


HERE is really only one test of a fertiliser and that 
quite obviously is the growth and quality of the 
plants. The remarkable popularity of SANGRAL 
is the result of SUCCESSFUL use by tens of thousands 


of gardeners and enthusiastic RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS to their friends. 


Judge for yourself . . . feed some of your plants with 
“‘Sangral’’ but leave some without. You will see the 
amazing difference and superiority of the ‘‘Sangral’’ 
fed plants. The specialized and unique methods of 
manufacture allied to the use of the finest possible 
constituents make ‘“‘Sangral’ truly the World’s 
Greatest Liquid Manure. 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


Pkts. 8d. Cartons 2/6, 5/-, 12/6 
Bottles 2/-, 3/6. Half-gall. 13/6 


Sold by Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Departmental Stores, Woolworth Stores. 


FRAGRANT FREESIAS 


YOUR GARDEN 


PLANT THE GENUINE 


‘““PARADISE” FREESIAS | 


RED, IVORY-WHITE, ORANGE, CREAM-YELLOW, BRONZE, BLUE 
SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS 


There will be a constant flowering over a period of 8 weeks 
or even longer 
ASK FOR THE GENUINE 
FREESIAS 
YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS 
DO NOT ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTES 


“PARADISE” FREESIAS AT ALL 
BULB MERCHANTS AND SEEDSMEN 


* REGD. PRODUCT OF HOLLAND 


ISSUED BY 


H. DE GRAAFF & SONS, WISBECH, CAMBS. 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
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MAKE WAY FOR A V.I.P.! 


You can surely find room for these Very Important 
Plants in your garden:— 
Evergreen VIBURNUM BURK WOODII (A.G.M.) 
” CEANOTHUS DELIGHT 
DIVARICATUS 
OSMAREA BURKWOODIi 
White MAGNOLIA STELLATA 
CAMELLIA JAPONICA in variety. 

All these distinguished residents can be ideally 
accommodated now. 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialist 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand-Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


LABEL YOUR ROSES 
AND TREES with 


PERMATAB 
OUTDOOR LABEL 


Write either side of a stiff 
white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 
As shown B.B.C. 
elevision. 4/- per doz., 
free. Cheque or P.O. 


MIDACRES 


18 Hyver Hill, London, N.W 
STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD ° BERKS. 


WATTLE FENCING 


An Economical 
Dividing Fence 


Close Woven 


Excellent 
Windshield 
¥ high... 12/11 | Stakes 1/- 
IN 


Reduction dozen lots. Despatch 10-14 days. 
Carriage Paid Stn. (200 miles) 
ORDER NOW —or send for free catalogue 


DAVIDS RURAL 


London, S.W.1 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split §” dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv'd 
wires in 10-yd. rolls—49", 59” and 69” wide. 


SIGHT 
PROOFING 
GREENHOUSE OR IRON 
BLINDS, ETC. WS FENCES, ETC. 


Fencing and Gates. All t types supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier. 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
TEL.: 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 


__ And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM, Tel.: 271 


THE 66 VALE WANEY 
GARDEN SHED 


7 ft. long x 5 ft. wide. 
Cash £15.19.0 or 64/- 
Deposit and 12 monthly payments of 24/9 


GARAGE. 


12ft. long x 8 ft. wide. 


Cash £30. 10.0 or 


£6.2.0 deposit and 12 of 45/9. 
Prompt Despatch. or Free Lists. 
CARRIAGE Pa 1D home na and Wales mainland 
Also for all of Fencing and Ladders. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 


‘SERPENT’ 
INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE 
Printed with any (different names, 4/3 dozen; 
34'- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 


Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £5 5s. Od., 
postage 3/-, make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


No. | LABEL MACHINE 


(Dept. R), Wantage, Berks. 


(Dept. R), 15 Moreton St., 
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THE 


fortnightly show 


is the best possible excuse fer a really 
good lunch with a glass of wine at the 


Arm Navy 


lores 
It’s only four minutes’ walk — 
and you'll find good food and 
good service there 


BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING; expertly selected, stored under idea! 
conditions and—as you expect of the Stores—altogether first-rate 


GLADIOLI— K 4 M SUPER— 11 Exhibition large—flowering varieties 
from Konynenburg & Mark's Gold Medal Collection; 7/6 dozen, 55/— 100 


K & M BUTTERFLY -—the delightful new small-flowering gladioli. Won- 
derful textures, ideal for modern table decoration in bowls. 7 varieties; 
1/— each, 11/~ dozen 


SELECTED DUTCH GLADIOLI, lerge—flowering in 16 ‘varieties, 4/6 
dozen, 32/6 160 


ACIDANTHERA Bicolor Muriliac (Peatock Orchids), 4/— dozen 
DOUBLE BEDDING BEGONIAS, 8 colours, 9/6 dozen ; 70/~ 100 


CHINCHERINCHEES (improved Ornithogalum Thyrsoides) — the South 
African *Wonderflower’— 5/— dozen, 37/6 100 


*PARADISE’ OUTDOOR FREESIAS, in the raiser’s illustrated gold 
cartons, 7/6 dozen, 15/— 25 


MONTBRETIA, choice mixture, 2/3 dozen, 16/—.100 
RANUNCULUS, double French mixed, 2/6 dozen; 17/6 100 
TIGRIDA (Ferraria), ali colours mixed, 4/6 dozen, 52/6 100 


LILIUMS—Auratum 4/—. Henryii 2/6. Regale 2/-. Speciosum Rub- 
rums Willmottiae 2/— each 


FREE DELIVERY within our vam area. Otherwise, 
postage extra on orders under £5 


LET’ US SEND YOU OUR FREE 56-PAGE GARDENING CATALOGUE 


everything foreveryone 


VICTORIA STREET SW1:+ VICTORIA 1254 
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The best way with 
Seedlings 


FRED STREETER’S 


Special Design 


SOIL BLOCK 
MAKER 


Sow seeds in soil blocks and save 
weeks of valuable growing time. 
thrive when you plant out 

—the delicate root 
growth is undis- 
turbed. Make them 
with Fred Streeters Soil 
Block Maker—after a few 
minutes’ practice you'll 
be able to make over 100 
per hour using any potting 
compost or ordinary 
garden soil. 


Obtainable wherever Plantoids are sold. In case of difficulty 
write to :— 


PLANTOIDS LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 
One of the GRAHAM FARISH Group of Companie: 


Printed by Spotisswoode, Ballantyne & Co, Lid., London and Colchester 
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